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SURGERY DUGOUTS, like this one on Bougainville in the Solo- 
mons, are the emergency operating rooms of World War Il. Here, ~ 
Pvt. Homer Connell of Columbus, Ga., goes under onaesthesia.. 7 
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RIDDLED WITH BULLET HOLES 
... but safe because the bullet-sealin 

fuel cells, made of synthetic rubber an 

fabric, seal > the holes automatically 
the instant they are made, protecting 
the precious fue ey. See how these 
life-saving, bullet-sealing fuel cells work. 












ers : : : 
THIS 1S A FUEL CELL... built to fit 
inside the wing or fuselage. (A) is a 
strong, outside wall of synthetic rubber 
and fabric. (B) is the sticky sealing ma- 
terial. (C) is the inner lining of specially 
com nded, gasoline-resisting, syn- 
thetic rubber. 


to build 


flames in mid-air. 


combat flying. 


Ly 


A BULLET PIERCES THE FUEL CELL 
-..When the bullet penetrates the out- 
side wall of the fuel cell (A), the layer of 
sticky, elastic sealing material (B) sur- 
rounds the bullet. sealant springs 
together quickly and closes the hole as 
the bullet passes through. 


that men may 


LIVE 


a better world 


Safe...because modern science...in this case 
rubber science...found a way to close bullet 
holes in gas tanks. 


Thousands of planes have returned to their 
bases literally riddled with bullets that a few 
years ago would have crashed or burst into 


Thousands of boys have lived to fly again. 


The development of the self-sealing fuel cell 
(gas tank) has saved practically as many lives as 
any single safety device. Yes, research and 
experiment have reduced even the hazards of 


We have come a long way since United States 
Rubber Company submitted its first self-sealing 
fuel cell to the leaders of our armed forces, 

prior to the war. Synthetics have taken the place 
of natural rubber. Many other laboratory 
developments have perfected the equipment 
which we still cannot talk about. 


This fuel cell development and its production 
have been part of our share in the war effort. 


Let us give you another picture. If it had not 
been for the encouragement and enthusiasm of 
the leaders of our armed forces, their insistence 
that items to save men’s lives be given 
preference in material and production, these 
things could not have been done. Industry, with 
the Army and Navy working hand-in-hand, 
overcoming every discouragement, has given our 
boys the finest equipment today and will con- 
tinue to give them_such equipment tomorrow. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


SS" SAVING LIVES WITH BULLET-SEALING FUEL CELLS 





THE HOLE SEALS UP... . Some of 
the fuel touches the sealant (B) and 


makes it swell, completing the seal. Sci- 
ence has used the natural stickiness of 
rubber and the basic conflict of rubber 
and gasoline to seal the bullet holes, to 
save lives and speed the victory. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E, W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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LORD MOUNTBATTEN MAY RESIGN as commander of Allied Forces in India, unless 
Washington and London stop monkeying around and give him the troops 
and ships originally promised. High Army sources in Washington report 
that both ships and troops promised Mountbatten for offensive into 
Burma were yanked out to fight in Italian campaign, leaving him to 
Carry on as best he could. 


WILL STETTINIUS GO TO MOSCOW?. The Assistant Secretary of State could do a lot 
of good for the New Deal candidate next November if he were to push 
on from London for a secret conference with Stalin. Purpose of it 
would be to urge more moderate peace terms for Finland and closer 
collaboration, by USSR, with the Polish-—Government-In-Exile. Jan 
Ciechanowski, Polish Ambassador to the USA, is in London now 
consulting with other Polish leaders on a policy toward Russia. 
Polish leaders here are whispering that they will enter the fall 
election campaign against the New Deal candidate unless the Adminis-— 
tration takes what will seem to them a more satisfactory position on 
the Polish issue. . There are enough Polish-American votes in some 
Eastern States to swing electoral votes, as the White House very well 
knows. Stettinius, by pulling a successful "Mission to Moscow" next 
month, just might save FBR, or his candidate, a state or two. 


A SHIPPING DEAL, not with Japan, is one good reason for USSR-—Japanese 
neutrality. It's a neat stunt that can't be talked about yet. 


CHAMPION BUG—KILLER, now being used by the army, is believed to be biggest 
discovery in insecticides yet. A Swiss firm used it for moth- 
proofing before the war. Government entomologists claim that one 
dusting with it will make a soldier louse-—proof for three months, and 
one application on a wall kills all flies that light there during the 
next eight weeks. It's supposed to be equally effective on Jap 
beetles, boll-worms and potato bugs, but not on boll weevils or 
Mexican bean beetles. The army is using all the available supply now. 


PLANNED YOUR VICTORY GARDEN? It's going to be smart to have one. Food 
outlook isn't too bad, but a drought is overdue in the mid-west. For 
free suggestions on what to plant, write—National Victory Garden 
Institute, 598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


OPA EXTENSION seems bound to go through, probably until June, 1945. 
Administration bills, extending it as is, are S. 1764, sponsored by 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner, and HR 4376, sponsored by Spence of Ky. 
Congress will kick both these around and amend them considerably, if 
they turn out to be the final bills granting the extension. (For ‘ 
background data on OPA see pp. 16-17.) 


BURMA ROAD to China, if ever re-opened, will be a second-rate feeder line. 
~ American transport planes are flying six to seven times as much 
freight over Himalayas today as ever went in via highway. 


FARM SALES are reported to be running 75% higher than they were during the 

first quarter of 1942. If turnover continues at this rate, volume 

. will be higher than the peak years of 1919-20. And then, in 1921, 
the bottom dropped out, and the Bankruptcy Courts went to work. 


PRICES ARMY PAYS for equipment have dropped 20% during the past two years. 

~ That means a saving of $13,700,000,000 to the army budget between 
January, 1942 and June, 1944. Management- -labor efficiency in private 
industry can be thanked for that. Just by way of comparison, total 
U.S. income for December, 1943 was $13,500,000,000 
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"Boys, lll tell you what Free Enterprise really is!” 


It’s a lot of little things—and some mighty 
big things, too. 


But in a nutshell, it’s our right to live our 
own lives, run our own farms and our 
own businesses in our own way—without 
needless interference. 


It’s our right to criticize the government, 
bawl out the umpire, belong to the 
Grange, or make a speech on the public 
square. It’s our right to travel when 
and where we choose—to work or not, 
as we please. 


It offers opportunity to anyone who really 
wants it. It eewards thrift, hard work and 
ingenuity. It thrives on competition and 
raises our standard of living. It encour- 
ages invention, stimulates research and 
promotes progress. 


It offers us a chance to save and invest 
and build and grow. 


Under Free Enterprise men who have 
faith in an idea can take risks to develop 
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it. Our railways started that way. So did 
the motor car industry—and oil and steel 
and aviation and scientific mechanized 
farming. 


Free Enterprise made small farms and 
factories into big ones—and then started 
more small ones. And now, fighting a 
desperate war in which production will 
turn the scale, America is out-producing 
every other country in the world, hands 
down—and is doing it faster and better. 


Yet in spite of all this, some folks would 
like to change our American way of doing 
things—and rebuild our whole country 
under a mew and different system. 


If they had their way, Tom here, wouldn’t 
own this store. He’d be regimented with a 
lot of other storekeepers and told how to 
run his business by some bureaucrat who 
probably never tended store in his life. 


Ed’s farm would belong to the state, and Ed 
would be told how to run it and what to 
raise by someone he wouldn’t even know. 


Jim would be working for a state-owned 
factory—with his job and wages frozen. 
And I don’t know where we country 
doctors would be. 


We fellows aren’t rich—and probably 
never will be. But we've got a lot of self- 
respect and religion and decency and 
common sense. We own our own homes 
and farms, send our kids to college, have 
cars, radios, and a lot more of the luxuries 
of life than millions of people living 
under fancy political systems and 
“planned economies” in other countries. 


Sure, we’re willing to put up with a lot 
of irritating things right now—in order 
to win the war—but I don’t believe we'll 
stand for being pushed around much 
after it’s over. 


Frankly, I don’t like the name Free Enter- 
prise for the system under which this 
country has grown great. I’d rather call 
it American Enterprise, because it’s the 
most American thing we have. It really 
is America, Let’s keep it. 
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1 as for \nvaston Day 


The when and where of the United 
Nations’ thrust in the West is a knowl- 
edge jealously guarded by top-flight lead- 
ers of the United States, Russia, and Eng- 
land. Its dawn will see American, English, 
and Canadian men storming hostile shores 
more difficult than any they have hereto- 
fore tackled in World War II. Losses in 
men killed, wounded, and maimed may be 
enormous; perhaps even greater than the 
U. S. total casualties on all fronts to date. 

In every war in history, it has been the 
foot soldier who wins wars. Airplanes, 
tanks, battleships, artillery can destroy 
and smooth the paths to victory but only 
by occupation of enemy territory and con- 
trol of his country by rifle-toting infantry- 
men can a foe be decisively and perma- 
nently subdued. 

Invasion is the job of an unknown 
number of technicians and—foot soldiers 
of the United Nations. When the hour 
arrives for piercing the European conti- 
nent it will be the end of many weeks 
and months of careful planning, intricate 
co-ordination of varied battle units by the 
top strategists. 

It also will be the beginning of new wor- 
ries and more work for once the guns start 
belching ‘shot and shell and infantrymen 
start moving, it’s up to strategists to see 
they keep on shooting and marching. That 
means supplies—the battle of logistics. 

Countless tons of supplies are on hand 
in England or the other bases that are to 
be used—gasoline for airplanes that gulp 
from one to three gallons a minute; moun- 
tains of food for the fighting forces; an 
untold number of tanks, artillery weapons, 
small arms, and millions of rounds of 
ammunition. 

Strategy may involve more than one 
attempted thrust. There may be two. 
There may be ten. Some may be “dis- 
persal units in force” groups sent out as 
a feint but prepared to become the main 
push should the opportunity offer. 

Manpower will number hundreds of 
thousands. Some military men have esti- 
mated casualties may be as high as 500,- 
ooo. Others belittle this figure. It all -de- 
pends upon the morale, the fighting 
strength, and the questionable coastal 
fortifications of the foe. 

Airplanes will hide the sky as never 
before. Instead of an umbrella of air- 
planes the United Nations will maintain 
a roof of planes—a roof that will exist 
as long as necessary to insure success of 
the beachhead. Paratroops and _ glider 
borne infantry may stab through the air. 

Ships and barges will clot the waters— 
ships of all sizes and types to maintain a 
never céasing flow of men, guns, ammuni- 
tion and supply to troops who challenge 
the Nazi fortress. They will be as numer- 
ous as the cattle in a Texas or Montana 
beef roundup; as numérous as the sheep in 
a Wyoming herd; as numerous as the 


bathers on Coney Island or a Mid-Western 
beach on a hot summer day. It will be 
necessary to maintain a virtual shuttle- 
service between the point of supply and 
the point of successful invasion—supplies 
and men going across, wounded and in- 
jured coming back. 

Noise and color will be deafening. Mul- 
tiply by scores of times the noise and 
color of a fireworks display at a big 
state fair and you can imagine in a small 
way what the roar of big guns, the drone 
and scream of planes, the brilliant yellows, 
greens, reds, and orange tinted flashes will 
be like when men and machines broach 
Hitler’s Europe. 

To plot this complicated maneuver, in- 
volving co-ordination of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, the United Nations have 
drafted their foremost leaders with ex- 
perience in the major theaters of war. 
General Dwight Eisenhower, head of the 
Allied command for the African and Ital- 
ian campaigns now is serving in such a 
capacity in England for the invasion at- 
tempt. 

The prelude already has started—the 


When, Where? 


Men, machines, and ships will 
strike somewhere this year 
against Nazi Europe. 

all of these,arrow§ mm 

vasion points. Hit 

to guess but Unites 

can pick the, 

concentrate @ 

Hitler must $pread his to 
meet thrusts at all points. 
That’s why Nazis’ cry today 


is: Invasion,~ lere, when? 
That’s why it is 
secret of the war. 


best kept 
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softening of the Nazi’s behind-the-coast 
supply centers with heavy bombing raids. 
Coastal fortifications as well as Nazi fac- 
tories have been pre-invasion targets for 
the vast RAF and American air raids. 
Rocket guns, tank traps, pillboxes, barbed- 
wire entanglements, blockhouses, and 
mines stud the areas from Norway across 
the low countries and into France. 

In Denmark Hitler has quartered at 
least 15 divisions (about 225,000 men) 
and across the channel the Nazis have 
built subterranean defense works con- 
nected by underground passages and set 
up camouflaged heavy artillery. 

Everything is being done to insure suc- 
cess of the attempt. The Allies cannot 
afford to fail. Failure would merely make 
manpower losses greater for then a second 
attempt would have to be made. Also. 
failure would be a sickening blow to Axis- 
subjugated peoples ready to rebel when 
the time is ripe; to the morale of small 
nations friendly to or fighting with the 
United Nations and lastly, to the prestige 
of the United States and England. 

Invasion will be a surprise for us as it 
will be for Germany. And Germany, play- 
ing a strategic defense game for the mo- 
ment, may have some surprises for us. 
But the invasion cannot fail if a true peace 
is ever to come “in our time.” 














The 37 Republicans in the Senate, confi- 
dent and cool, held their seats to avoid 
rocking the boat when they got around 
to naming a minority leader to succeed the 
late Senator Charles L. McNary, of Ore- 
gon. There wasn’t a ripple on the surface 
when they emerged from conference and 
announced that Senator Wallace H. White, 
Jr., of Maine, would remain as acting 
leader, with Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
burg, of Michigan, staying on as confer- 
ence chairman and Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, heading a new nine-man 
steering committee. 

General idea was to steer a compass 
course of party unity till the November 
election and then make ready to consoli- 
date anticipated gains. 

Goal, of course, is to gain 12 seats now 
held by Democrats and thus win control 
of the Senate. If and when this happens, 
the scramble for the post of majority 
leader will be something else. Meanwhile, 
the Vandenburg-Taft-White Triumvirate 
will direct G.O.P. policies through the 
present Congress, subject to weekly or bi- 
weekly reports to the new steering group 
or to the full 37-man conference. 

Although Senator White was highly 
favored by McNary, he retains only a 
shell of the former leader’s authority. 
However, he hasn’t been too enthusiastic 
about the rather strenuous post and he 
made no fight for it at the reorganization 
session. His job is to keep an eye on 
Democrats across the aisle and see that 
they don’t get away with any shenanigans. 

Senators Vandenburg and Taft, both of 
whom had the presidential bee in 1940, 
now hold the inside track and wield the 
most power among Senate Republicans. 
As conference chairman, Vandenburg is 
bellwether of the flock. As steering com- 
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mittee chairman, Taft carries about the 
same authority. Senator Burton, Ohio, also 
stays in the running among the Senate Re- 
publicans as secretary of the conference. 

On the steering committee with Senator 
Taft are Vandenburg, White, and Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry, Nebraska, who retains 
his place as Republican whip; and Sena- 
tors John Danaher, Connecticut; Wayland 
Brooks, Illinois; Harlan Bushfield, South 
Dakota; Eugene Milliken, Colorado; and 
Styles Bridges, New Hampshire. 

Considered significant by some is the 
fact that Senator Warren R. Austin, of 
Vermont, whose views on foreign policy 
have been almost square with those of the 
Administration, was ignored. 

The whole arrangement leaves things 
“wide open.” Main contenders for leader- 
ship who feel in their bones that the 
G.O.P. is headed for a November victory 
and Senate control, will be busy behind 
the scenes lining up support, but the big 
scramble will come after the election. 


* * * 


National Press Club, cross-roads of 
the world’s newspaper men, met a bitter 
crisis last week. It finally rationed its 
“rapidly dwindling” Scotch whisky to 
members—hopefully for 60 days only. 


* * * 


Rep. Fred L. Crawford, from Saginaw, 
says the “psychic income” he gets from 
his job is more valuable than the salary— 
and he doesn’t have to pay any tax on it. 
“Psychic income” is the mental stimula- 
tion and titillation he receives from the 
endless variety of his work, like meeting 
the public and opening his mail and bat- 
ting the daylights out of bureaucrats. 

It just happens that Congressman Craw- 
ford drew a little of his “psychic” pay 


Press Association 
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while we chatted. The telephone rang at 
that moment and, as his secretary was out, 
he answered. After listening a moment he 
broke into a guffaw and advised the caller 
to try another number. 

“There’s an employe over in the Capi- 
tol,” he said, “with a name like mine. Our 
mail and calls get mixed up all the time. 
That was one of his callers. When I said 
‘Hello,’ she said, ‘This is your girl friend 
and they're putting me out—you'd better 
come right over.’” 

More of Crawford’s unusual pay came 
with the opening of hearings on the OPA 
extension bill before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which he is 
a member. The questions for the price 
fixers would bring him handsome divi- 
dends, he said. We still like folding money. 


* * * 


That earnest, heart-felt plea by Rep. 
Margaret Chase Smith, of Skowhegan, in 
behalf of funds for the federal child-care 
program during the recent House debate 
on appropriations was her first speech on 
the floor in the three terms she has served. 
It came up sudden like, and she said she 
didn’t realize it was her maiden effort till 
it was over. She has been a faithful sup- 
porter of the child-care work and was ex- 
tremely anxious for the funds to be in- 
creased. Penny-pinching in this matter. 
she told the House, “is sowing a whirlwind 
of juvenile delinquency.” 

Mrs. Smith was one of six women mem- 
bers of the House who joined in a resolu- 
tion approving more money for child-care 
centers. The others were Representatives 
Mary T. Norton, New Jersey; Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts; Winifred 
Stanley, New York; Frances P. Bolton, 
Ohio; and Clare Boothe Luce, Connecti- 
cut. Rep. Jessie Sumner, of Illinois, now 
engrossed in a primary race, didn’t sign 
because, she said, she was running on an 
economy platform and didn’t know what 
was in the proposal. “It might be padded 
up,” she said. 
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G.0.P. TRIUMVIRATE—Senate minority group hands leadership to Vandenburg, Tatt and White. 
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TRIGGER MEN Daniels & Wickard and REA's Harry Slattery (center), quarry in firing farce. 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard and Presidential Aide Jonathan 
Daniels were the trigger men and Adminis- 
trator Harry Slattery, of Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, was the quarry in 
the capitol’s most entertaining firing farce. 
Slattery, who has been carrying water for 
the Administration, proved too fire resist- 
ant and the whole thing misfired. 

From 1933 te 1938 Slattery was per- 
sondl assistant to Secretary Ickes at In- 
terior, then he was Undersecretary at In- 
terior a year or so. About that time Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him REA 
administrator. REA became a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Secretary 
Wickard decided that Slattery wasn’t such 
a good administrator. He suggested to 
Mr. Slattery that it would be just as well 
if he resigned—but Mr. Slattery didn’t 
hear anything. Then Mr. Daniels, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President, 
suggested to Mr. Slattery that he resign. 
Still he didn’t hear anything. Finally, the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, headed by 
Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith, called ’’em on 
the carpet, asked what it was about. 

Slattery said it was politics. Wickard 
and Daniels wouldn’t say anything—until 
Senator Smith threatened them with con- 
tempt. Then they said Slattery wasn’t a 
good administrator and had caused a lot of 
dissension. Slattery continued to sit tight. 
But probably not for long. It appeared 
likely that he would soon get a letter 
headed “Dear Harry” from the White 
House, that he would then resign or ac- 
cept another position upstairs. 


* * * 


Madeleine Carroll, the movie star, was 
sashaying around Washington recently, 
but for a very serious purpose. She was 
taking a Red Cross course for an overseas 
assignment. Now comes the report that 
she’s on duty as staff aide in a Yank mili- 


tary hospital in North Africa. Her hus- 
band, Marine Lieut. John Hamilton 
(Sterling Hayden of films),’is in the 
Southwest Pacific. 


* * * 


Lawyers over the country are taking 
a good look at the bill sponsored by Rep. 
Frank Whelchel, of Gainesville, Ga., to 
require consent of at least seven of the 
nine justices of the Supreme Court for 
the reversal of a prior decision. 

With present members of the supreme 
bench jawing back and forth at each 
other and occasionally reversing them- 
selves, many are disturbed. Among 
them are the Board of Governors of the 
Georgia Bar Association, who suggested 
the bill. They want it fixed, Whelchel 
says, so they can depend on what the 
Supreme Court does. 

The bill was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee, headed by Hatton 
Sumners, of Texas. There it probably 
will stay till Whelchel or somebody puts 
enough steam behind it to get a hearing. 


o-. 


The anti-reversal bill probably will be 
Congressman Whelchel’s swan song in the 
House. A lawyer and former Georgia 
judge, he is returning to private life after 
this session. Being a congressman is not 
exactly a bed of roses, he says. To begin 
with, he won his seat 10 years ago by 1— 
correct—1 popular vote. He was re- 
elected next time by 34 votes and had 
strenuous opposition each succeeding time 

Then, too, he has an oil business back 
home and he wants to keep that going. 
What with one thing and another, includ- 
ing taxes, he has decided to call it a day 
and get back to the more leisurely at- 
mosphere of the ham gravy, grits country. 


oe 
The first glimpse of the Capitol and 


its glistening dome from the Unior Station 
plaza gives most Washington visitors their 


greatest thrill. Inside the Capitol, the 
main rotunda, with its massive historical 
paintings and miraculous frescoes and its 
statues of American heroes, probably is 
most inspiring. To some it is boring. 

For instance, Ralph Cady, who has been 
on the guide staff since 1929, had a tour- 
ist in his party one day who obviously 
came from the alfalfa belt. This phleg- 
matic citizen sized up the rotunda, floor 
to dome, with a shrewd eye. “Could stack 
a lot of hay in here,” he said. ; 

All the guides shudder when they draw 
an addle-headed sister who thinks every- 
thing is “cute.” Cady recalls one who 
made the complete tour with him—both 
chambers of Congress, Statuary Hall, the 
President’s room, rotunda, and intermedi- 
ate stops—then asked: “What building did 
you say this was?” Many ask about the 
room where Lincoln was shot and—it’s a 
fact—some visitors want to see the part 
of the Capitol “where the President lives.” 

Mr. Cady’s father before him, Capt. 
Benjamin J. Cady, was a Capitol guide for 
50 years—from Hayes to Hoover. Another 
well known member of the staff is Charles 
Evans, former Congressman from Nevada 
He served a term in 1920 
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When the fuel oil shortage shut one of 
Washington’s Methodist churches two 
Sundays in a row, the congregation put up 
a placard, “Closed by OPA Restrictions,” 
and moved to a Baptist basement. . 
“Surprising how many places people can 
go in Washington to shoot craps,” said 
Senator Harold Burton, of Ohio, after 
touring the capital’s notorious alley slums 
with a Senate slum-clearance committee. 

. Senator Pat McCarran, Nevada, ad- 
vocates a “liquor holiday”—not of con- 
sumption, but to permit distillers to re- 
sume production for a while to relieve 
the present alcoholic drought 











Little Business in the Future 


Small plants with meager capital must 
be given chance says St. Louis official. 


Danger ahead is the warning to Ameri- 
can business and industry from Arthur G. 
Drefs, St. Louis, Mo., Chamber of Com- 
merce official, who says the greatest peril 
will come in the transition period when 
industry is adjusting itself back to peace- 
time production. 

Says he: “The hope of America is in 
small business. This is a fact we have got 
to bear in mind in disposing of the gov- 
ernment owned plants after the war.” 

If these plants go to big business Drefs 
foresees “an intolerable monopoly and 
nothing could be more disastrous to our 
economy.” He advocates encouragement 
of small business so enterprising men with 
small capital will have a chance. 

Drefs predicts industry will be decen- 
tralized with plants situated to meet re- 
gional needs. Postwar wages, he says, will 
not be reduced but production per man- 
hour must rise. 


Kids’ Shoes Ration Free 


OPA approves May sales so dealers can 
move unsold stocks for 4 to 10 year olds. 


Ration free sales of children’s low 
priced shoes at ceilings of $1.60 a pair 
from May 1 to May 20 is announced by 
OPA. 

Sizes affected are children’s shoes 84 
through 12 and misses’ and little boys’ 
shoes 124 through 3. Generally, these sizes 
are worn by youngsters in about the 4 to 
10 year age group. 

Infants’ and children’s shoes in sizes 44 





The Week at Home 





to 8 are not included. This action was 
taken since dealers have accumulated big 
stocks because parents have been paying 
more for their children’s shoes than in the 
past, leaving low priced footwear unsold. 


Congress Opens the Book 
Solons propose every conceivable aid 
for veterans in 3% billion dollar bill. 

Congress, taking its cue from President 
Roosevelt’s suggestions and alertly aware 
of soldiers’ potential political power now 
and after the war, has dazzled the G. I. 
Joes with sweeping plans for a helping 
hand to veterans when fighting stops. 

From scores of bills the Senate has 
culled the best of each and written an 
over-all measure, which sponsors vaguely 
estimate will cost some $3,500,000,000. 

It calls for education and vocational 
training, hospitalization, loans for farms 
and businesses, employment service and 
unemployment benefits. It does not include 
provision for adjusted compensation or a 
bonus. And a bonus is almost certain to 
be voted in the future. 

Men and women with at least six 
months’ duty, if they served the country 
between Sept. 16, 1940, and the end of the 
war, would be eligible. 


Mars Calls Again 


New draft deferment orders will crack 
down on dads while service needs grow. 


More men for war. That was the cry 
repeated in louder tones last week and 
Selective Service answered with these reg- 
ulations: 

No more occupational deferments for 
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OPA CHIEF Chester Bowles views exhibit of gas coupon counterfeiting, which he says is big 
ugly racket in black market operations cheating legal channels of 2,500,000 gallons gas daily. 
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anyone under 26 unless State Directors 
approve or unless their activities are “spe- 
cifically excepted” by Draft Director 
Lewis B. Hershey. 

State directors should recommend de- 
ferment for individuals under 26 “without 
whose services the production require- 
ments of a critical industry cannot be 
met.” 

This means: (1) fathers in that age 
group will be treated the same as non- 
fathers; (2) draft board raids on essential 
war industries should abate, and (3) the 
list of essential war industries will be jug- 
gled—some classed as critical in the past 
won't be now and others considered non- 
critical in the past now will become es- 
sential, 


Chatting with Lord Halifax during a 
tea-party at the British Embassy, Maine’s 
dignified Rep. Robert Hale winced, whirled 
to face the young woman who had just 
pinched him. She apologized. She had mis- 
taken him, she said, for a “dear friend,” 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 


Black Market Gas 


Western motorists cut to two gallons 
weekly; OPA decries illegal dealings. 


New protests dinned the ears of OPA 
last week. It had cut gasoline rations for 
all A book holders west of the Allegheny 
mountains to two gallons a week. This put 
the West on the same footing as the East. 

Increasing needs for fuel on farms and 
in theaters of war was OPA’s reason. In 
Denver, the Rocky Mountain Motorists, 
Inc., warned this action might cause a 
transportation breakdown in the West 
where distances are great, populations 
scattered, and subways, buses or street 
cars are not always at the public’s beck 
and call. 

To pleas for more gas OPA suggests 
elimination of the black market in de- 
scribing this racket as one of the most 
criminal, and dangerous in the country. 
Printing and sale of illegal gasoline cou- 
pons drains 2,500,000 gallons a day from 
regular channels. If it were not for this 
OPA says it could raise A coupon values 
25%. 


Door-Sill to Dog House 


Unless labor mends ways it will be in- 
side looking out warns Eric Johnston. 


Labor is pondering Eric A. Johnston’s 
latest outburst in Boston that it stands 
on the door-sill of the doghouse, “which 
is just three jumps from the master bed- 
room.” 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent spoke from management’s experience 
—the era that gave the country Insull, 
Hopson, and other of their ilk, and an eco- 
nomic joyride that “undermined confi- 
dence in business” when power was abused. 

Johnston says labor now is abusing its 
power, has given the country Browne, 
Bioff, and Scalise (labor racketeers) and 


- 
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OLDEST REPATRIATE aboard Gripsholm was 
Mrs. Mathilda Metz/, bound for Chicago. Her 
only material possession was a worn handbag. 


become over-demanding to a “friendly Ad- 
ministration feeding you all sorts of favors 
from the Washington political table while 
management is weak and intimidated.” 

The doghouse is yawning because labor 
forgot the same thing management forgot; 
he said. Yelling “anti-labor,” “fascist,” 
or “reactionary” won’t help just as man- 
agement learned it didn’t do any good to 
moan “anti-business,” “bureaucrat,” and 
“communist” in the Thirties. 

To management and to labor there are 
just two choices says Johnston: (1) Con- 
tinue brawling and government will chain 
both, or (2) work together and stay free. 


Red-Chaser Dies (Dem., Tex.) has 
subpoenaed manuscripts and recordings of 
Walter Winchell, radio commentator and 
columnist, for the last two years. The 
Dies committee investigates un-American 
activities. In Miami Beach, Winchell,.who 
frequently has attacked Congress, wel- 
comed the inquiry: “I have repeatedly 
asked to be called but they don’t want 
me. 


The Governors Speak 


FDR learns states generally lukewarm 
to soldier vote bill; 6 to accept ballots. 


When President Roosevelt scanned the 
soldier vote bill as passed by Congress the 
first thing he did was to burn up telegraph 
wires to governors of the 48 states asking 
this question—would their states accept 
federal ballots? 

Here are the first answers he received: 
13 (representing 146 electoral college 
votes) said no action is planned to vali- 
date the federal ballot; 12 (representing 
96 electoral college votes) said they ex- 


pected, or would recommend, acceptance; 
6 (with 70 electoral college votes) said 
federal ballots would be accepted. Many 
replies were non-commital: The bill, under 
veto-consideration by FDR, permits sol- 
diers to use a federal ballot only if they 
asked for, but did not receive a state bal- 
lot, and if the states permit their use. 


A modern Enoch Arden came home 
aboard the Gripsholm. He was Gordon 
Law, 54, believed by his parents (and his 
first wife who divorced him), to have been 
an army casualty in World War I. Accom- 
panying him was his second wife. Living in 
Europe since the last war; he wrote his 
parents in November, 1943, the first they 
had heard from him since 1918. 


Republican Drums 


N. H. picks convention delegates as N. C. 
convention adopts “Draft Dewey” call. 


Political drums beat new tattoos of Re- 
publican campaigning as GOP presidential 
aspirants combed the nation for support. 

Two delegates pledged to Gov. Tom 
Dewey, New York, were named in New 
Hampshire’s pre-convention primary, 
which Wendell Willkie forces claimed was 
a victory for the latter because six of the 
11 delegates were “favorable” to him. 

Two days earlier Ohio’s Gov. John 
Bricker wooed New England support by 
calling for greater states’ rights in a Bos- 
ton speech. Miles to the south in the na- 
tion’s capital, Rep. Hoffman (R. Mich.) 
used 10,000 words to blame CIO’s leader- 
ship and the New Deal for what he termed 
was a “smear-Congress” campaign and 
hampering the war effort with strikes. 

In Charlotte, N. C., the state Republi- 
can convention adopted a resolution de- 
manding “draft Dewey for president.” 


* * * 


East: New York City bank deposits dur- 
ing 1943 hit a world record high with 
$30,009,3 20,764. 

Two sailors and one Army man, hus- 
bands all to Mrs. Helen Nixon Trimble, 
39, former, Varga model, has meant $550 
in dependency checks to her. At South 
Orange, N. J., the FBI apprehended her 

Because the Army forgot about Sgt. 
John B. Zealor up in Roxbury, Conn., he 
had a 13 months’ furlough “awaiting or- 
ders.” Decorated overseas he has not been 
paid for those 13 months. The Army’s face 
is still red. 

WLB approved an hourly wage of $2.50. 
and with overtime, $2.75 ($25.50 for a 
10 hour day) to stevedores handling dam- 
aged cargo and explosives at the Port of 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph Eastman, ODT director, died in 
Washington of a heart ailment. He was 61. 


West: An Army corporal found a dime 
under the hide of a mule he butchered at 
a Helena, Mont., dog training center. 
Coins under animal’s hides once was com- 
mon practice to prevent changing brands. 
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STRING to this cat's tail helped workmen pull 
rope, then cable through big pipe at Coulee 
Dam. Compressed air pushed her very gently. 


A civilian employe at the Ogden, Utah 
Army base bought 53,557 overage dry cell 
batteries for $80 from the Army and his 
brother later sold part-of them for $20.- 
ooo. It had repercussions in Congress, 
which learned no collusion was involved 


South: Organization of the Global War 
Veterans for service men and women of 
World War II has started in Columbia 
Tenn. Fights with the American Legion 
and Disabled American Veterans over 
servicemen representation follow. 

First ocean-going steamer ever built on 
the Tennessee River was launched at De- 
catur, Ala. (556 feet above sea level), and 
will operate in European waters as a 
Polish ship. 

Seventy scientifically bred toads ar- 
rived in Clewiston, Fla., by air to be 
turned loose in sugar cane fields. They will 
eat parasites damaging to the crop. 

In Fort Worth, Tex., Mrs. Ruth Googins 
Roosevelt filed suit for divorce from Col. 
Elliott Roosevelt, son of the President. 
and now fighting overseas. She charged 
cruelty. They have three children. 


Mid-West: The Disabled Persons Asso- 
ciation of America opened a drive in Chi- 
cago to keep Sister Kenny in America. 
The Australian nurse, developer of a treat- 
ment for paralysis, will return home unless 
funds are raised to continue her work. 

Oil industry leaders meeting in St. Louis. 
Mo., demanded a s5o0¢ a barrel increase in 
the price of crude and condemned the Ad- 
ministration’s oil policies concerning for- 
eign projects (PATHFINDER, February 28). 

William Hale (Big Bill) Thompson, 7s. 
former Chicago mayor, wha once threat- 
ened to punch the King of England in the 
“snoot,” died of a heart attack. 











Post-War Paunch Pants 


Since the Merchant Tailors and Design- 
ers Association gained national attention 
with its announcement that beltless, but- 
tonless and suspenderless pants would be 
the order of the postwar posterior, most 
people, especially the paunch people, have 
been wondering. What will the new de- 
signs be like? 

Carmen Duro has just demonstrated 
some oyster-gray doeskin slacks in Chi- 
cago, where the tailors were holding a 
convention. He said merely that “no mat- 
ter how you move around, these pants 
stay with you.” His new Victory Pants 
have lots of gadgets—elastic waistbands, 
snap fasteners and zippers. Outstanding 
feature is a box pleat inverted in the back 
so that zippering up or down will mysteri- 
ously accommodate a sitting position. “For 
a man with a little tummy,” Duro pointed 
out proudly, “the zipper is a must.” Men’s 
coats are going to zipper up the back, 
too, he said. 


Lightning Measurer 


When lightning engineers came forward 
with the announcement, not long ago, that 
lightning is a real and substantial asset 
to man’s earthly activities, Dr. Gilbert 
D. McCann was assigned to a tricky new 
job: Measuring the intensity and destruc- 
tive power of thunderbolts. 

Although Westinghouse electrical re- 
search éngineers have already amassed a 
wealth of detail on the true values of 
lightning, Dr. McCann is getting ready to 
direct a small army this spring to set up 
what he calls claptraps. Claptraps are 
combined electric eye cameras and ful- 
chronographs that fit on radio masts, the 
tall stacks of copper smelters, forest 
watch-towers, high-tension wire supports, 
and any other spot where lightning may 
be expected to strike twice before autumn. 

Dr. McCann has picked out over 200 
choice spots for claptraps to go to work 
as soon as the two billion lightning strokes 
that emanate from the clouds yearly start 
totaling up. The electric eye cameras will 
disclose the number of separate pulses 
within each stroke of lightning; the ful- 
chronographs will determine the quickest 
stroke and measure the amount of current 
involved. Figure that out on the basis of 
16,0c0,000 annual electric storms, with 
seven lightning strokes per year for every 
square mile of the earth’s surface. You 
have a lot of measuring to do. Lots more 
than Ben Franklin dreamed of with his 
kite and key. 

The whole measuring process will be 
‘vital to farmers, Dr. McCann declares. 
Soil cleAnsing or fertilization, he claims, 
is accomplished through the action of 
thunderbolts streaking through the atmos- 





phere at a speed of 60,000,000 miles per 
hour. Releasing nitrogen from the air in 
the form of nitric acid, the lightning turns 
on the rain in combination and produces 
annually .about 100,000,000 tons of the 
acid. This is considerably more _ soil- 
builder than is manufactured in the com- 
bined output of all the fertilizer plants in 
the world. 

Dr. McCann has done a lot of thunder- 
bolt measuring already. Negative elec- 


tricity, he says, leaks continuously into 
the skies from the earth at the rate of 
1,000 amperes daily. Translated into pow- 





er terms, that becomes 300,000 kilowatts, 
more than enough to operate 200 subma- 
rines. “The alternating prank of electric 
waves, jumping from earth to cloud or 
from cloud to earth,” says the scientist, 
“performs the function of constantly wash- 
ing and rewashing the air we breathe.” 

Although lightning’s open season, from 
May to October, accounts for upwards of 
400 deaths in the U.S.A., with more than 
12 millions of dollars in losses to farm 
buildings and implements, Dr. McCann 
declares that spectacular displays of light- 
ning thrusts, shooting about in the sky, 
with sudden downpours of rain and the dis- 
turbing roll of thunderbolts, have a visi- 
ble damage percentage rating far below 
that of its practical benefits. 

Electrical engineers say that the aver- 
age lightning stroke packs a wallop of 
30 coulombs, representing about a billion 
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kilowatts or appreciably more than the 
combined output of the whole world’s 
power generating stations. The earth is 
constantly losing and regaining its elec- 
trical charge because of ionization of the 
air, produced by x-rays emanating from 
radio-active minerals in the earth’s crust. 
“Until recently,” says Dr. McCann, as he 
prepares to find ways to harness the sea- 
son’s best thunderbolts for the use of farm 
and industry, “people never knew they 
were playing and working in the midst of 
a vast powerhouse emanating waves of 
electricity. Now that we know, we are 
going to find out what to do about it.” 
Ben Franklin didn’t know what he was 
starting when he flew a kite in the rain. 


Second Front: 1812 


Hosts of persons well versed in the 
annals of American history are unaware 
that fever for a “second front” is nothing 
new. If they knew the facts, they might 
feel differently about opening a second 
front without the preparation, well-defined 
tactics, sound strategy and top-flight lead- 
ership that is part of such a maneuver. 

The War of 1812 was less than four 
months old when public pressure ran high 
for an invasion of Canada, in order to 
establish a second major battle-front. 
In July of 1812, in order to prepare for 
such an invasion, Congress commissioned 
Stephen VanRensselaer a Major General, 
and sent him off to Buffalo with little 
more in the way of experience than marks- 
manship developed by pheasant-shooting. 

The invasion was launched on the night 
of October 12, 1812, foredoomed by a 
tragic blunder. Major General VanRens- 
selaer chose to march into Canada after 
crossing the lower Niagara River from 
Lewiston, N.Y. Then, he planned to scale 
the fort at Queenston Heights, Ontario. 
It would have been much better to have 
crossed the upper Niagara and attack over 
the low flat land before Fort Erie. The 
attackers were, for the most part, militia- 
men who had never been under fire—ut- 
terly unprepared to climb the walls of a 
fortress manned by General Sir Isaac 
Brock’s veterans of the Napoleonic Wars. 

However lightly historians gloss over 
the battle of Queenston Heights, that night 
was a black one in American history, and 
a lesson for the fireside-armchair Second 
Front Brigade. Though outnumbering the 
British overwhelmingly, the Yankee mili- 
tia met disaster. Many Americans never 
got across the placid river; of those who 
did and gained the mountain, very few 
descended. As Lieut. Gen. Stilwell has said 
of more recent circumstances: “We got a 
hell of a licking.” 


History Under Water 


Every time they scrape the bottom of 
the Delaware River to make way for cur- 
rent wartime traffic, U.S. Army engineers 
turn up leftovers of the nation’s first de- 
fenses against invasion. About a year ago 
they began scooping out chunks of what 
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the historians called “chevaux-de-frise,” 
obstructions anchored on the river-bottom 
in the 1770’s to keep the British fleet from 
gaining Philadelphia. Now they are pull- 


ing out more submerged fortifications; 


something old British maps call a “stock- 
adoe.” 

When Army dredges began dragging out 
antique anchors, rudder hinges, and heavy 
timbers with cast-iron points, a contro- 
versy loomed on the spoils. Pennsylvania 
wanted the bulk of the submerged treas- 
ure. The famed obstructions the maps 
showed tethered across the main channel 
off New Jersey’s Fort Billings, now a pile 
of crumbling stone. New Jersey historians 
arguing that the finds had been made 
nearer their shore made another claim. 
Army officials hauled a share to historical 
depositories‘ of both States and withdrew 
from the fuss. 

The whole matter was revived the other 
day when the Army Engineers’ derrick 
boat Babcock began digging up “stock- 
adoe” parts off Pennsylvania’s Hog Is- 
land. The new discovery, additions to 
which are being made by divers every 
day, consists of huge stringers, 40 feet 
long and two feet square, crossed by 20- 
foot timbers to form a crib which was 
originally floated to position and then, 
filled with stones, sunk. Eighty-foot beams 
tipped with sharp-pointed spearheads 
weighed 100 pounds or more each and 
were placed in the crib at an angle, points 
directed dangerously downstream. 

Anchors that held the crib stockadoe in 
position were fished up from the depths 
too. Colonel Clarence Renshaw, Philadel- 
phia District Engineer, and Marvin L. 
Bostwick, senior civil engineer of the area, 
said the stockadoe now being uncovered 
was put down at a point where the river 
was 34 feet deep, the ram extending up- 
ward about 26 feet, according to the Brit- 
ish map. Just now, the officials said, the 
obstructions are looked upon as menaces 
to navigation. In 1778 they were declared 
to be the “rebel” secret weapon. 

The story usually told is that a traitor 
revealed a way to the British that took 
the fleet of His Majesty through a nar- 
row channel avoiding these defenses. The 
version that is little known is that the 
traitor was the man who planned the 
“chevaux-de-frise” or stockadoes, and su- 
pervised their establishment. 





Two Medal Man 


Out in the Louisville, Ky., Army hos- 
pital specialists are grafting new skin on 
the legs of Lieut. Gerry H. Kisters, a 
Bloomington, Indiana, soldier, who has 
this unusual distinction: He’s the first 
World War II veteran to receive both the 
Distinguished Service Cross and the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

The Lieutenant is one of those Ameri- 
cans who went away to war because of a 
job to be done, with little thought of what 
would happen after that. Since then he has 
been in the thick of it and has come home 
to meet the President, General Marshall, 
and a whole army of old friends in Bloom- 
ington who got up a band with a parade, 
speeches and everything. 

Gerry Kisters is the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard G. Kisters. Richard, a fur- 
rier, is a native of Germany—wot the Ger- 
many against which his son fought but a 
nation unspoiled by dictators and militar- 
ism. Gerry had just established his own 
fur shop in Vincennes, Indiana, when the 
war call came. Sturdily-built six feet one 
and rememberedeas a star guard in the 
Bloomington High School basketball court, 
he will be 25 this month. 

His sister, Mary Ann, has more to re- 
veal about Gerry than he can be induced 
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to say hirhself. He was always fooling 
around at target»practice, she says, and 
so, when war came, he was singled out as 
a marksman. After training, he was fur- 
ther singled out for scouting patrols, well 
in advance of the main body of troops, to 
seek out enemy installations. Thus it was 
that; in Tunisia, he threw.three grenades 
and silenced a German “88.” Months later, 
in Sicily, he captured a German machine- 
gun crew, and killed three men in another 
“nest.” 

Gerry was only a sergeant when he ac- 
complished those things that the medals 
remember. He came out of the first and 
second forays unmarked. Then snipers got 
to him seven times when he was silencing 
another machine-gun. Six bullets hit him 
in the legs. A seventh has impaired the 
use of his right hand. ; 

“T wouldn’t trade Gerry for seven sis- 
ters,” says Mary Ann, adding that the 
family had no notion of a hero in the 
family until the news came from Washing- 
ton. Although trades for sisters are barred, 
it was Mary. who introduced her brother 
to a school friend and acquired a sister- 
in-law. “Gerry thinks he’s staying at the 
hospital a couple of months and then go- 
ing back to take another crack at the Ger- 
mans,” Mary added quietly. “But that 
hand of his is partially paralyzed, and the 
Army has other plans. They’re going to 
make him an instructor in the cavalry 
school of Fort Riley, Kansas.” 

Mary Kister is quietly planning to take 
over for Gerry abroad. She’s a student 
nurse and will graduate this summer. If 
the war is still on, she expects to get an 
assignment to overseas duty. 


First American Letter 


If somebody asked about the first let- 
ter ever sent from America you would haz- 
ard a guess, probably, that it went back 
to England from the “lost colony” of Ro- 
anoke. And you would be wrong. 

The first letter ever sent from what is 
now the continental United States was put 
in transit by Hernando DeSoto, the Span- 
ish explorer from Tampa Bay, Florida, on 
July 9, 1539, and addressed to Secular 
Cabildo of Santiagé. Authority for such 
revelations is Postmaster J. Edgar Wall, of 
Tampa, who says he did a lot of studying 


‘before making his conclusions public. 
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Highways to China 


U. S. reported favoring Philippine-For- 
mosa route as Britain eyes her Empire. 


Admiral Nimitz’s announcement that 
defeat of Japan must come from China 
has focused attention on this road to 
victory. 

How best to reach China, however, has 
been a subject on which Anglo-American 
strategists have disagreed. Even when the 
Burmese campaign to reopen the Burma 
Road hits its peak, the volume of supplies 
reaching China via this route and by air 
will be pitifully small. Thus, some means 
of establishing direct supply lines to the 
China coast must be found. 

The United States, it is reported, favors 
the western approach, with the Philippines 
or Formosa or both as a first step, since 
the fleet could not enter the South China 
Sea with the Japanese still in possession 
of these islands and Dutch East Indies. 

Retaking all the Philippines might be 
a lengthy process since the Japs have at 
least 80,000 men there. 

But attainment of this objective for all 
immediate practical purposes might be 
achieved with partial liberation of the 
islands since U. S. military men argue we 
then could carve out bases on northern 
Luzon, and proceed to China, by-passing 
the southern islands in the same way we 
by-passed some of the Marshall atolls. 
This then would cut Jap supply lmes to 
the south. 

The British, on the other hand, are re- 
ported holding out for the long push from 
Singapore up through the Malay states, 
southern Burma, Thailand and Indo-China. 
If this. plan is followed Sumatra would be 
the first stop. Britain’s preference for this 
route stems from uneasiness over the fu- 
ture of her Far East possessions. 


When the Japs spread over the south- 
west Pacific, natives in many areas wel- 
comed release from British colonial rule. 
This has aroused British fears that if Ja- 
pan falls before the Allies reconquer the 
eastern wing of the British Empire the 
natives will revolt and establish their own 
rule. And death of the British Empire is 
one thing England will fight doggedly to 
prevent. 


Russian Liberation 
Nazis lose Ukrainian Wheat Basket. Re- 


construction follows conquering army. 


The Russian onslaught across the Bug 
and Dniester rivers into Bessarabia spells 
a deathblow to German hopes of reaping 
the rich harvest of the Southern Ukraine. 
The Germans have clung to the area 
longer than any other on the Russian 
front. Now they are faced with two alter- 
natives—escape into lower Rumania or 
flight by boat across the Black Sea. 

Holding this region has meant virtual 
self sufficiency for Nazi armies in this sec- 
tor, cut off from direct supply routes with 
Germany. Since the lower Ukraine is one 
of the most fertile wheat areas in the 
world, the Nazis can be expected to follow 
a scorched earth policy so the Red Army 
cannot reap crops intended for Germans. 

Russians already have done a man sized 
job of rehabilitation in liberated terri- 
tories. The day after the Germans retreat 
from an area the Soviets move in and start 
building from the ground up. 

Food is particularly stressed. In past 


months collective farms in liberated areas ~ 


were planted with 96,324 tons of winter 
seeds; restocked with 1,723,201 head of 
livestock, 516,853 head of poultry, and re- 
equipped with about 1500 machine and 
tractor stations and repair shops. 


120th Week of War * 


RUSSIA. In an avalanche that spelled final defeat for German occupation 
of South Russia, the Soviet Armies crossed the Bug River, sped across the 
Dniester, frontier of pre-war Rumania, into Bessarabia. Pinned against the 
Black Sea coast to the south were remnants of the German Sixth Army. If 
Gen. Konev’s Ukrainian forces cut off their retreat into southern Rumania 
the Nazis faced the alternatives of annihilation or escape by boat. 


AIR WAR. The week’s score for Allied Air Power was destruction of 440 
German planes against loss of 195 U. S. and British aircraft. Stuttgart, 
Munich and Amiens were targets for 3,360 tons of RAF bombs, greatest 
ever dropped in a single night, while Flying Fortresses and Liberators hit 
the fighter plane center of Brunswick, and Ulm, Augsburg, and Friedrichs- 
hafen in southern Germany. From Italy Allied planes reached across the 
Alps to pound Vienna, Bleiberg, and Klagenfurt in Austria, the coast of 


Yugoslavia, and Sofia, Bulgaria. 


PACIFIC. Land-based Liberators, apparently from the Marshalls, bombed 
Truk, Japan’s big naval base. Wake and other islands in the Carolines were 
additional targets. Gen. MacArthur’s Forces on Los Negros hopped across 
to Manus in the Admiralties. In northern Burma airborne troops landed 
and established a “Jungle Beachhead” 150 miles behind enemy lines, pried 
the Japs out of their position after fierce fighting. 
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DEATH IN A SHELL HOLE stopped this U. S. 


marine’s advance in our deadly Eniwetok drive. 


Nearly 2,000,000 people once living in 
dugouts now have homes. In Yenakievo, 
flames shoot from blast furnaces while the 
Donets Basin yields tens of thousands of 
tons of coal daily. But all this is only a 
beginning. The Soviets still face a colossal 
task before restoring war torn territories 
to a living, self sufficient land. 


War expenditures during February hit 
a new high of $7,808,000,000 compared to 
$7,416,000,000 in January the OWI re- 
ports. This is an increase of 5.3%. 


Everyday Life in Norway 


Nazis requisition leather so citizens of 
the Land of Midnight Sun Wear Paper. 


There is a desperate shortage of goods 
in Norway, a housewife of Oslo reveals in 
a letter to a friend. She writes: 

“In the shoe shop they smiled at us 
when’ we came in to buy a pair of paper 
slippers for which the Quisling Clothing 
Office had so generously given us a permit. 
We were shown some strange specimens of 
footwear, costing 20 Kroner ($4.50). We 
discussed with the lady behind the counter 
how long the slippers would wear, and we 
agreed that we could consider ourselves 
lucky to find a pair of slippers that would 
last a week. Some shoes lose their soles 
after only a day’s wear. 

“At the counter stood a working woman 
with two small girls, one 12 and the other 
10. They were very pale and had dark 
rings under their eyes. Both of them wore 
rubber boots in a terribly decrepit state. 
‘There is no patching material to be got 
any more,” said the mother, as if she were 
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responsible for that war time hardship. 

“The only proper pair of shoes they 
had, had been stolen while being repaired 
and the Quisling authorities would not 
grant new ones. Out of sheer necessity, 


‘the children had, as a rule, to be kept in- 


doors. That was why they were so pale. 
All that mother could buy them was paper 
shoes with felt soles. Not that the ‘felt’ 
was felt—it had only the color of felt. 

“The simplest explanation of the latest 
shoe shortage is this: after the bombing 
of Berlin the Germans demanded a quarter 
of a million pairs of leather shoes from 
Norway.” 


U. S. versus U.S. 


American forces help enemy shoot down 
410 U. S. paratroopers in Sicilian mixup. 


After 23 army transport planes had 
been shot down by “friendly” as well as 
enemy anti-aircraft during the invasion of 
Sicily last July, the navy reversed itself 
about a school for plane spotters. 

Navy officials planned a spotters’ school 
but abandoned it at the last minute. Came 
the tragic error-in Sicily and the school 
was quickly re-instated. Now all gunners 
and top officers, even admirals, must at- 
tend a plane spotters’ school before going 
to sea. 

Shooting down a British fighting plane 
by a U. S. destroyer also was another 
thing a sergeant correspondent of the Stars 
and Stripes didn’t tell when he let the cat 
out of the bag about 23 army transport 
planes being shot down by their own fleet. 

The tragic error cost the lives of 410 
U. S. paratroopers. The C-47s approached 
at low altitude on the heels of an enemy 
bombing attack and were mistaken for 
German planes by U. S. ground and am- 
phibious forces. One eye-witness charged 
the Nazis had deliberately joined the 
American flight formation in the darkness 
and bombed U. S. ships, causing the latter 
to fire back on friend and foe alike. 

The Army and Navy said a “careful 


study” had since been conducted of timing 


and identification methods and admitted 
that other such mistakes had been made 
but “none on this scale.” 


Stereopticons Go to War 


Old-time device used to train soldiers 
in operating anti-aircraft range finders. 


Those old stereopticon slides that grand- 
ma employed to entertain and woo grand- 
dad in the front parlor in Spanish-Ameri- 
can war days have been improved and are 
being used by our Army Ordnance to train 
anti-aircraft gunners. 

Stereoscopic devices picture battle con- 
ditions, and by a manipulation of the con- 
trols, a student may vary conditions under 
which the target can be seen. A plane can 
be shown as though held in a beam of a 
searchlight, with the speed and course of 
the “target” varied to represent actual 
battle conditions. 

In this way soldier-students are trained 
to use height and range finders, which 
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function on the principle of the old twin 
stereopticon slides which combines the 
images of two pictures and gives an im- 
pression of depth. 


When Hungary's leaders refused to 
participate in the war “without reserva- 
tions,” Nazi troops occupied the country 


_in preparation for another stand against 


the on-rushing Red armies. Hungarian Re- 
gent Nicholas Horthy, the foreign minister 
and the chief of the army general staff were 


reported to be prisoners of the Germans. 


Goon Gun 


New mortar fires six times before first 
shot reaches target; weighs 300 pounds. 

The public unveiling by the War De- 
partment of the now-famous “goon gun,” 
a 4.2-inch mortar, that can hurl a 24- 
pound projectile as much as 24 miles in 
60 seconds, marks another chapter in mod- 
ern warfare. 

First used in the Sicilian campaign, the 
“goon gun,” so-called by the soldiers, re- 
sembles a “length of stovepipe supported 
by a T-square.” The mortar is so fast that 
six shots can be fired before the first pro- 
jectile reaches its target. Its deadliness in 
battle is attested to by the Japs in the 
Solomons Islands campaign who admitted 
it was the “goon gun” that finally drove 
them from their hideouts. Aside from its 
effectiveness in cracking pill boxes, tanks, 
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fortified houses, gun nests and enemy con- 
centrations, the mortar is used success- 
fully for laying smoke screens to cover 
advances and amphibious operations. It 
weighs less than 300 pounds and can be 
dismantled for easy carrying. 


Battle of Colors 


Food tins, fighters, faces are daubed 
with 72 shades used for camouflage. 


Color and a knowledge of geography is 
the key to knowing where a returned 
American airplane or warship has: been 
serving. Army combat planes blend with 
the land. Navy planes blend with the sky 
when viewed from below but with the 
water when -viewed from above. Sub- 
chasers that haunt the sea lanes are dull 
gray, while submarines are dark as the 
deep waters through which they navigate. 

Camouflage as practiced by the armed 
forces represents the ultimate in decep- 
tion. Even tin cans out of which dough- 
boys get rations are camouflaged. If they 
were not, troops in treeless areas would 
leave a shiny trail for the enemy to see. 

Smears on the faces of commando 
troops are neither shadows nor dirt, but an 
insect-repellent battle make-up of pig- 
mented grease-paint. Commandos wear 
black, jungle fighters green and brown, 
with sand and brown used for desert war- 
fare. Indicative of color’s importance in 
war are War Department specifications 
calling for 72 shades, 











Quints ? 


Grim political reports from Argentina 
gave way to a human interest story as 
Maria Vallotta Diligenti, former opera 
singer in the Colon Theater of Buenos 
Aires, showed newsmen a photograph of 
what she said were quintuplets born to 
her eight months ago. 

Her husband, well-to-do Franco Dili- 
genti grew angry at suggestions the quints 
weren’t really quints because the civil 
register showed no record of the birth. 

The story got around after neighbors 
noticed 200 quarts of milk a month being 
delivered at the Diligenti home. Diligenti 
announced he would move his family to a 
ranch on the Pampas “until the sensation 
dies down.” Fear of the same sort of pub- 
licity that came to the Dionnes, he said, 
made him keep the births secret. 

His three girls and two boys, Charles, 
Maria, Fernanda, Christina and Franco, in 
order of birth, were brought into the world 
by a midwife. While all Buenos Aires 
talked quintuplets, another Argentine 
mother, Senora Celio Giachino de An- 
giulli, 38, gave birth to quadruplets, three 
of whom died. 


Canada’s Lend Lease 


Mutual aid agreements, Canada’s coun- 
terparts of U. S. lend-lease treaties, are 
up before the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. Canada started its lend-lease in 
May, 1943, with a $1,000,000,000 appro- 
priation of aid for Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and Australia. How much 
went to each has never been made public. 
For 1944 not even the total has been re- 
leased. But it may come out on the floor 
of Parliament if the opposition musters 
enough strength to demand an accounting. 





Planes and mén of the Mexican air 
force soon will be flying against the Axis. 
President Manuel Avila Camacho told a 
group of air force leaders: “I have felt 
intensely—impatiently—the urge to par- 
ticipate in the war even though it is only 
a symbolic act—carrying our flag to the 
fronts of the actual theaters of war. The 
responsibility of carrying it will be yours, 
the Mexican air force.” 


Puerto Rico’s Wealth: Rum 


Rum is making the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment rich. Under U. S. law excise taxes 
on Puerto Rican products must be turned 
over to the island’s treasury. When Amer- 
ican distilleries ¢onverted to industrial al- 
cohol production for war needs, and Amer- 
ican drinkers couldn’t get whiskey, they 
began buying rum. 

A huge rise in U. S. A. rum imports, and 


Good Neighbors 





a corresponding rise in excise taxes re- 


. turned to Puerto Rico was the result. 


In 1940 her rum revenues were about 
$7,000,000. In 1943 they reached $40,- 
000,000. For 1944 they have been esti- 
mated at $90,000,000. The money could 
be a bonanza to Gov. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well’s ambitious program of reorganizing 
Puerto Rico’s whole economy. 

But Congressional opponents of Tugwell 
plan to thwart that with a law setting 
aside all rum riches in a separate fund 
Tugwell can’t use to finance his projects. 


Spy Money 


Nazi spies in Chile had plenty of 
money. Police took about $184,000 from 
19 men and 4 women arrested for espio- 
nage. It was traced to Maj. Ludwig von 
Bohlen, former air attache at the German 
Embassy in Santiago, who was shipped 
back to Berlin late last year. Chilean au- 
thorities went ahead investigating the spy 
plots. But some of their evidence led 
across the border, to Argentina, where 
Nazi agents still are protected by the Far- 
rell government. 


Rights in Argentina 


Argentina’s ex-president, Pedro Ramir- 
ez, was hit in the face by the recoil of his 
own totalitarian curbs on Argentina’s 
press. When he sent a formal letter of 
resignation to General Edelmiro Farrell 
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TOURING ARMY POSTS in Caribbean area is 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, shown here while visit- 
ing a milk center on her tour of Puerto Rico. 
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who had already forced him out of office, 
Ramirez told reporters he would issue the 
full text in 24 hours unless Farrell came 
out with it first. 

Instead Farrell pronounced himself _ 
president and stationed soldiers to keep 
reporters away from Ramirez’s door. 
Ramirez complained and was curtly told 
Farrell acted under a decree originally 
issued by Ramirez himself, forbidding 
publication of news “against the national 
interest.” 

Later, however, Buenos Aires news- 
papers reminded Farrell of his promise to 
call an election and yield his powers to a 
constitutional civilian government. Farrell 
apparently relaxed the #gag because of 
USA’s broad hints of sanctions in which 
Britain might join. 

Sumner Welles, former Under-Secretary 
of State disagreed with those who believe 
the best way to handle Argentina is to 
get tough. He said: “The hard-boiled 
attitude may well meet with approval from 
the heedless and from those who make no 
distinction between our inter-American 
relations and our relations with countries 
in other parts of the world. But however 
much they abominate the Argentine dic- 
tatorship they should demand that to the 
Argentine people alone be preserved the 
right to decide by whom they will be gov- 
erned.” 


Orinoco River Headwaters 


Found at last are the headwaters of the 
1500-mile Orinoco River in South Amer- 
ica, ending the search for one of the last 
undiscovered prizes of world geography. 
United States Army fliers working out of 
the British Guiana base command spotted 
the river’s source deep in a mountain 
gorge between Venezuela and Brazil. A 
treaty sets the boundary of the two coun- 
tries as the mountain range constituting 
the watershed of the Amazon and Orinoco 


Rivers. The discovery moves the bound- 


ary line farther East, affecting something 
like 1,000 miles of territory. 


Canadian Ships 


Canada expects to be a maritime power 
after the war. Freighters and naval craft 
from Canadian shipyards, now working 
full blast, will form the nucleus of a 
strong Canadian Navy and Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

Before the war both Navy and Mer- 
chant’ Marine were unimportant. Now 
Canada has 88,000 men in its Navy, and 
44,000 on merchant ships. Most of the 
Navy’s ships are destroyers and other 
convoy craft. They have made an excellent 
record, clearing U-boats from Canadian 
waters. The Canadian Navy is building 
traditions that will long outlast the war. 

Canada expects to keep a postwar Navy 
of about 25,000 men, and a Merchant Ma- 
rine as large as Canadian trade makes 
profitable. Commercial missions in a num- 
ber of United Nations capitals are sending 
reports to Ottawa on possibilities for post- 
war trade in Canadian ships. 
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ONE WAY TO RELIEVE THE 





RIGHT NOW highway transportation in every 
State in the Union is breaking down. Lack of 
vehicles and manpower is responsible. 


The Office of Defense Transportation, which 
is charged with the duty of keeping highway 
transportation functioning, has called attention 
to the seriousness of the situation. So have offi- 
cials of the War Production Board and the mili- 
tary services. 


They see the urgent need for more vehicles 
and more men... but we are rot going to get 
enough because strictly military production 
must come first. 


What can we do? We can make the trucks 
and men that are available do more work! 


How? By removing the restrictions which 
prevent the available vehicles and men from 


transporting the loads of which they are cap- 
able! 


Every hour of every day trucks and trailers 
roll over the highways underloaded—because 
some State along the route has a weight limita- 
tion which is lower than the others. 


The Vehicles and Men Available Can Do More Work! 


The laws of the most restrictive State control 


the entire haul! 


Thousands of extra tons of war material could 
be moved—with existing vehicles and man- 
power—if either or both of these two actions 
were taken by the States: 


e Liberalize their vehicle size and weight 
laws in line with other States ... or 


e Establish reciprocity between States—per- 
mit a vehicle which is of legal size and 
weight in its “home” State to travel un- 
molested in all others. 


That’s all that is necessary to enable present 
vehicles and the men who operate them to do 
more work—and at least relieve the motor 
transport crisis! 


What About Your State? 


Do you live in a “bottleneck” State—or, is 
your State bottled up by adjoining States? 
If you want to find out how you stand, send 
for our booklet “Are the United States 
United?” or request it through the Fruehauf 
branch in your city. Read it—then write 
your Congressmen and State officials. 


\L_EXAMPLES OF WASTED HAULAGE CAPACITY 


A TRACTOR-TRAILER 
LOADED TO PRACTICAL 


CAPACITY IN: 


New York 


N.Y. 


WOULD HAVE TO UNLOAD THE WEIGHT SHOWN IN: 


N.J. PA. OHIO IND. MLL. 
None 5,000# 6,000 6,000# 10,0007 


New Jersey 1,0004 -- 6,000# 7,000 7,000# 11,0004 


Penn. 


Ohio None 


Indiana 
IHinois 


None 


None — 1,0004 1,000 5,0004 

None None — None 4,000+ 

None None None — 4,000+ 
All States on This Route Permit More Than Illinois 


(Weights are based on a practical application of the various yard-sticks 
in effect in different States for computing gross weight allowances.) 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 





Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + DETROIT 








; weeks after Pearl Harbor’s 
thunder threw the United States into the 
inferno of World War II, the rubber tires 
of every vehicle in the 48 states went under 
a system of Federal rationing. It was the 
first act of a national war agency created 
in April, 1941, by executive order of the 
White House. During the next year, driven 
on by the copious cussing of Leon Hender- 
son, the Office of Price Administration 
pushed the war through the kitchen door of 
every American home, plunked it down on 
the dining room table, set it shivering in the 
furnace room, crouched it among the shoes 
in the clothes closet. 

In less time than it takes to say “That'll 
be sixteen brown points,” OPA became the 
most annoying, if not the most hated, sym- 
bol on the home front. The stories about 
its thousands of bumptious lawyers are 
legend. The jokes and ditties against its 
red-tape and muddling gave the humorists a 
chance to re-write Joe Miller’s jokebook 
with a new twist. The drab, tan. ration 
books caused style-experts to design larger 
handbags for women in 1943 and again in 
1944. 

Last week, before hearings by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, ‘the 
Office of Price Administration came to heel. 
Its fiscal year ends on June 30. Congress 
will decide during the next six weeks 
whether OPA is to receive an appropriation 
for the fiscal year of 1944-45. Over and 
beyond that, Congress makes no bones of 
the fact that it would very much like to 
have ‘more say-so on OPA’s activities, 
rather than let the executive-bossed Office of 
Economic Stabilization run all the show. 


The Ration-Regulators 


As Chester Bowles, OPA’s third adminis- 
trator, walked into the Committee hearings, 
the set-up of his organization looked about 
like this... 

(1) OPA has 55,342 employes. Of these, 
51,718 are “in the field,” working in the 
5,500 local Price and Rationing Boards set 
up in U. S. cities and villages, the eight 
“regional” offices and the 93 state and dis- 
trict offices. The remaining 3,700 help to 
shape OPA-policy in Washington, most of 
them working in the dust-colored cubicles 
that huddle the Mall between the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Capitol. 

(2) Another 200,000 volunteer workers 
help to man local OPA offices, or are called 
in to answer questions and interview house- 
wives when new ration rules go into effect. 

(3) The 2,800 full-time investigators on 
the OPA payroll are “tipped off” on price 
violators, black-marketers and “hoarders” 
by a volunteer staff of 6,000 men and 
women who make up the local “price pan- 
els” that check the prices posted in stores 


and comb local gossip for clues of wayward 
housewives and merchants. 

(4) Three hundred and eighty-five OPA 
advisory committees have been organized 
in private industries. All price ceilings, ac- 
cording to officials, are fixed in Washington 
after consultation between agency execu- 
tives and committees representing the in- 
dustries concerned. 

(5) There are still 1.360 attorneys on 
the OPA payroll. 

(6) The appropriation for OPA’s current 
fiscal year totaled $155,000,000. Most of 
this went for salaries, although $4,650,000 
will be spent to print ration books, tokens 
and posters; another $1,250,000 goes to pay 
for OPA “publicity”; and $6,750,000 is 
chalked up against “travel” (an average of 
$122 worth for each one of OPA’s em- 
ployes). 


The Creaks and Groans 


Respectfully, almost humbly, Chester 
Bowles apologized at early sessions of the 
Senate hearings for “defects in our opera- 
tions,” for “the inadequacies of our admin- 
istration” and for “past and even future 
errors.” He admitted that OPA’s affairs 
“frequently creaked and groaned” and 
blamed the sounds of friction on “growing 
pains because of the magnitude of our job, 
the short notice on which it had to be han- 
dled, and the lack of experience to guide us.” 

Thus, by grabbing some of his opponents’ 
arguments, Bowles might have been duck- 
ing some of the ripe tomatoes that have 
been stacking up since the hectic spring of 
1942 when OPA’s “bright, young men” sat 
down with copies of Blackstone and an as- 
sortment of dictionaries, drank black coffee 
for 18 hours a day and emerged with reams 
of the most fantastic jargon ever seen 
on government forms. “One corpora- 
tion executive informed me,” Bowles 
told the Senators, a bit wistfully per- 
haps, “it takes only one hour to fill 
the financial reporting forms which 
we cut from 21 to 8 pages.” 

The over-all job assigned to OPA 
was to prevent inflation in World 
War II. Between 1917 and 1g19, 
steel plate rose from one cent to nine 
cents a lb., petroleum jumped from 
75¢ to $3.50 a barrel. Sugar sold for 
27¢ a lb. Butter went up to 78¢ a Ib. 
and eggs to go¢ a dozen. Industrial 
prices as a whole rose 165%, retail 
food prices rose 126%, clothing 
zoomed up by 200% and housefur- 
nishings, 179%. The cost-of-living 
more than doubled; there were bloody 
street riots against the high prices. 

The prices that went up so fast 
came down even faster. Wages and 
profits came down* with them. An 
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eleven billion dollar loss on inventories in 
1921 wiped out much of the financial re- 
serve created by industry during the war. 
Farm values were cut in half. Banks closed 
in on mortgages and, in five years, 453,000 
farmers lost their lands. 

It was to guard against this, both Con- 
gress and the public agreed three years ago, 
that some sort of price-control organization 
must be created. To head up the job, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt named a 45-year-old econ- 
omist from Millville, N. J. Leon (“Hell's 
Bells”) Henderson had run the gamut of 
New Deal emotions, stafting as economic 
adviser to the NRA in 1934, jumping over 
to economics adviser to the Democratic Na- 
tional Campaign Committee in 1936, then 
serving as “consulting economist” for WPA 
from 1936 to 1938. Under his direction, the 
new anti-inflation agency blossomed with 
odd flowers, such as government grading for 
foods and broad hints that no effective 
price-control system could be installed until 
the nation’s anti-trust laws were revised. He 
told Congress that to do the right job, OPA 
should have 90,000 investigators to prevent 
chiseling, maintain price ceilings and regu- 
late the observance of rationing. His blunt, 
frank manner finally whittled him down in 
both White House and Congressional esti- 
mation. He was asked to resign, and did. 


Brown to Bowles 


Ex-Senator Prentiss (“Butter’m-Up”) 
Brown of Michigan was his successor. 
Cagier, more soft-spoken than Henderson, 
Brown drove the jangling OPA machine for 
another year, then resigned. The Office of 
Price Control, he said when he left, was 
smoothly oiled and doing its job. 

Nobody but Brown believed the state- 
ment. Chester Bowles, a New York 
advertising man, was brought down 
from Connecticut to become Adminis- 
trator No. III. Bowles evidenced infi- 
nite faith in the power of smart pub- 
licity to make people act in a given 
way. He admitted that the agency had 
been over-centralized, with too much 
responsibility in Washington and too 
little in “the field.” He set the pub- 
licity to work, made the housewife’s 
ration-job a bit more involved by is- 
suing red and blue plastic tokens, set 
up a program of increased aid and 
information for local boards and 
shifted $4,000,000 from Washington 
to district and local office budgets. 

Out of it all, in the three years, the 
American pocketbook has come up 
against 13 ration barriers, plus a se- 
quence of price controls in the form 
of “ceilings” and “floors.” The ration 
list, beginning with the tires on Janu- 
ary 5, 1942, ran through automobiles, 


typewriters, sugar, gasoline, bicycles, work 
boots and work shoes, fuel oil, coffee (later 
removed), heating stoves, dress and busi- 
ness shoes, processed foods, meats and fats. 
There will be others before the war is over. 

High spot of the whole OPA program, 
Bowles declares, has been _ rent-control. 
Rents, he points out, have risen only 3.9% 
since August, 1939, while total consumer 
income after taxes has doubled. But on the 
same morning Bowles spoke before the Sen- 
ate Committee, Herbert Nelson, executive 
vice president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Agencies, told a House com- 
mittee OPA rules are unfair to landlords. 

Retail merchants have already registered 
strong objections to such OPA rules as the 
one that prevents stores from going out of 
their past price range. And the farm bloc’s 
continuing opposition to subsidies may bring 
on the biggest fuss of all. 

Rightly or wrongly, farm organization 
leaders believe OPA has been used as a tool 
of consumers and labor unions to keep 
down prices for city war workers who could 
well afford to pay more out of inflated in- 
comes, while farmers have been deprived of 
their share of the war boom. 


Subsidy, Again? 


The arguments heard in Congress when 
anti-subsidy amendments were tacked on 
the Commodity Credit Bill may very well 
be repeated on the OPA issue. Some at- 
tempt will probably be made to add similar 
amendments to any extension of OPA’s life. 

The whole OPA program automatically 
ends unless Congress votes it a new lease on 
life before midnight, June 30. More than 
one Congressman has said publicly that any 
new lease on life will be voted over his 
dead body. Yet OPA’s severest critics con- 
cede a price program is a necessary evil. 

Up to March 24 Bowles’ story of OPA 
difficulties and accomplishments had so im- 
pressed the Committee that one Senator 
(Fobey of New Hampshire) proposed a 
public tribute to the nation’s OPA boards 
and said local members should get special 
insignia for patriotic services. Another 
(Danaher of Connecticut) credited Bowles 
with “the best presentation I have ever 
heard before a Congressional committee.” 
Yet, as Connecticut’s Maloney pointed out, 
“The big issue of it all is food subsidies” — 
and beyond that lay Congress’ own deter- 
mination to have more say-so on rationing 

Whether the program dies, or wins an ex- 
tension, or is replaced by something new, 
one thing is certain. Congress is about to 
give the whole OPA orPanization a thorough 
spring cleaning and carpet beating. Chester 
Bowles’ dream of price-control publicity 
will be realized. OPA will stay smack in 
the headlines for two months .. . and how! 
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semortcau Business Looks -AAhead...8 





HIS is the fifth in a series of articles 
on the planning, and thinking, of big and 
little American business as it faces post- 
war readjustments. The articles are based 
on the reports of Howard Browning, PatH- 
FINDER’S business editor, now heading 
home from a 25,000 mile jaunt around the 
U. S. A... . THE Eprrors. 


Wheatland and Range 


The Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are the faucets for the great north- 
ern ranges and wheatlands. Their post- 
war economy, like all the towns and 
villages between Green Bay, Wis., and 
Billings, Mont., ties directly into the do- 
ings and prospects of farm and ranch. 

Today, the Twin Cities’ business eyes 
are fixed on the growing strength of farm- 
ers’ co-operatives. Big Business can’t de- 
cide just what is going on. Little Business 
is wondering whether to “fight ’em or join 
‘em.” Reason for it all is that the farmers 
up this way, many of them co-operative- 
minded Scandinavians, are getting ready 
to dig into the “Costs of Distribution” 
and attendant maladjustments. 

Farmers have always contended that 
they receive the small end of retail prices. 
Processors and middlemen have always 
answered that processing, grading, trans- 
portation and the other costs in distribu- 
tion are far greater than costs involved in 
production of the “raw product.” 

Now, buoyed up by war-profits that 
have enabled them to pay off many of the 
debts hanging over them since the 1920s, 
the farmers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas show determination to get 
into processing and distribution them- 
selves and discover just what facts and 
figures are on this Cost-of-Distribution. 

Typical of the thinking going on is the 
following extract from a speech given up 
this way recently by L. B. Mann, senior 
agricultural economist for the FCA: 

“The post-war stage is already set for 


revolutionary changes in the production, 
processing, and distribution of many food 
products. It is not difficult to predict 
some of the changes which will most likely 
occur. They will be the outgrowth of 
trends which were in evidence before the 
war; trends which resulted from more 
trucks and truck transportation, more 
widely available refrigeration, and im- 
proved methods of bacteria control. 

“Before this war it was apparent there 
had been (1) a long continuing swing 
toward livestock shipment by truck. The 
percentage of livestock shipped to the 
major markets by truck increased from 
7% in 1923 to 60% in 1942. Closely tied 
in with the diminishing importance of 
rail shipments, there had been (2) an in- 
creasing decentralization of marketing and 
processing. Direct packer purchases of 
livestock swelled from 15% of the fed- 
erally-inspected slaughter in 1923, to 38% 
in 1942. Before the war, also, there was 
well under way (3) a phenomenal expan- 
sion in the production of commercial 
frézen foods; as well as in the construc- 
tion of frozen food locker plants. These 
plants increased from 50 in 1930 to 5,200 
in 1943. Finally, there had been (4) a 
more extensive use of Federal grading of 
meats, from a volume of 80,000,000 
pounds in 1930 to 1,663,000,000 in 1942. 

“Together, and in various combinations, 
they will account for most of the changes 
which may occur in the retail merchandis- 
ing of meats. Among these developments 
we may expect: 1—more meat offered on 
the basis of quality or grade; 2—more 
meat sold in frozen and packaged form; 
3—graded “redi-cut” meats available in 
very fresh form; 4—stepped-up sales of 
meats through self-service stores; 5— 
wider use of locker plants and home freez- 
ers by consumers; 6—increased sales of 
meat products in forms that can be 
quickly prepared by housewives—such as 
precooked hams and other meats, bone- 
less steaks, roasts and frozen poultry. 


“The type of co-operative service pro- 
gram which will enable livestock produc- 
ers to capitalize on post-war opportunities 
should include: Assistance & advice in 
breeding, feeding, financing and marketing 
improved types of livestock; a research & 
experimental service toward improved and 
expanded services; an improved selling 
service; a reliable and efficient feeder pur- 
chasing service; reducing speculative bar- 
gaining; efficient local trucking and dis- 
tributing services; and wherever possible, 
local marketing agencies should be closely 
tied in with large terminal marketing as- 
sociations. If livestock leaders are willing 
to expand their operations into broader 
fields of service, they can be the post-war 
pace setters of their industry.” 

Similar thinking goes on in milk, cheese, 
butter, vegetables and grain co-ops. 

At St. John’s College, Collegeville, 
Minn., a Catholic institution interested 
in raising standards of living in America’s 
small towns and on the farm, there is 
some thought that manufacturers, and 
producers, of related products might 
band together for joint research. 

The wheat milling industry, tradition- 
ally centered in Minneapolis, is conduct- 
ing its own study of post-war develop- 
ment. W. C. Helm, president of the 
Millers National Federation, will soon 
name a post-war planning committee for 
his organization. Everywhere through the 
west, according to Herman Steen, v.p. of 
the Federation, millers are supporting 
legislation to make “vitaminized flour” 
mandatory in each state. The grinding of 
granular flour for use in making ‘alcohol 
haS developed rapidly during the war and 
promises to carry on. Many mills are ex- 
panding their operations to get in on this 
program. Millers, too, are developing hew 
lines of grain by-products. Training pro- 
grams are already set up at the big mills 
to bring war veterans up to date on 
processing developments that have taken 
place in milling operations during the war. 


Semcr is the responsibility for 
building these vehicles of mercy. 

Theirs is always the urgent mission of rescue. 
Singly, or in trains, they move toward the fronts and 
back to their bases with DEPENDABILITY the only 
word to define them. 

Engineered with precision, they have been made in 
great quantity by Chrysler Corporation in cooper- 
ation with the army. They are built to serve faith- 
fully the heroic men and women of the Medical 
Corps who direct them. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


* 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY 
THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 


- Carysizr Corp 
Plymouth Dodge - De $ 





Kor Medical Rescue 
On The Battle Fronts 


They are an outgrowth of the famous Dodge job- 
rated trucks of peacetime. They, too, have been 
“rated” for their job—driven by powerful Dodge 
engines, powered through all their wheels front and 
rear, insulated, dust proofed, with their own forced 
ventilation. 


These U. S. Army ambulances are but one of the 
many war production assignments in which Chrysler 
Corporation applies its‘experience and capacity in 
precision engineering and quantity manufacturing. 












FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 





How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of 


>» 
» EE 


T 5:30, do you get an ear to kiss instead 
lips? Maybe it’s .. . Denture Breath. 
You may not know your breath offends, 
but others do. Be careful. Don’t brush your 
dentures with ordinary cleansers .. . it’s 
difficult to reach all the tiny crevices—and 
besides you are apt to scratch your plate. 
These scratches cause food particles and 
film to collect faster and cling tighter, 
causing offensive Denture Breath. 








a7) 
bO THIS EVERY DAY! 


PLAY SAFE... SOAK YOUR PLATE 
IN POLIDENT. Place denture 
in Polident solution for 15 
minutes, or longer if con- 
venient. Rinse and it's 
ready to use. 


No brushing 





What's more... your plate material is 60 
times softer than natural teeth, and brushing 
with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth powders 
or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate 
in place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
need for brushing when using Polident— 
there’s no danger. And besides, the safe 
Polident way is so easy and sure. 





Later—Friend Husband is now one of the 
delighted millions who have found Polident 
the new, easy way to keep dental plates 
and bridges sweet and clean. If you wear 
a removable bridge, a partial or complete 
dental plate, play safe and use Polident 
every day. Used this way, Polident helps 
maintain the original natural appearance 
of your dental plate for less than 1¢ a day. 
Get Polident at any drug counter, 30¢ and 
60¢ sizes. 


Me POLIDENT 77 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN...AND ODOR-FREE ! 





Upton G. Wilson 


On the letterhead of Upton G. Wilson’s 
stationery is this. printed line: “31 years 
in bed—still an optimist.” Indomitable is 
the name for Mr. Wilson. It would be 


‘very difficult to find a more striking per- 


sonal illustration of the “Invictus” of 
Henley’s famous verse. He might in truth 
exclaim, “I am the captain of my soul.” 

Mr. Wilson was born on a tobacco farm 
in North Carolina in 1889, and soon after 
leaving public school he became a clerk 
for a company holding the commissary 
concession on the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad System. In a year and a half he 
had been promoted to the position of 
traveling supervisor. But just after his 
23rd birthday he was shot through his left 
arm, both lungs and spine by a disgruntled 
camp cook whom he had discharged for 
drunkenness. Paralysis from the middle of 
the chest down was immediate and com- 
plete. 

Doctors after working with him for six 
weeks in a hospital shook their heads and 
sent him home to die. But the love and 
devotion of members of his family (one 
brother was a doctor) strengthened his 
will to live, restored his hope and buoyed 
him up through the first most terrible and 
trying year. Then, though helplessly bed- 
ridden, he determined not only to live but 
to make a living. 

He had his head and two hands to work 
with, so he decided to learn to write— 
learn, because his school career had been 
short and he “didn’t even know grammar,” 
as he phrased it. He thinks no one ever 
studied grammar “quite so intensely” as 
he did, but he did learn to write; and 
became a popular columnist in the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal, for which he wrote 
for more than 20 years. Operating a type- 
writer while lying on your side in bed 
“twists your back,” said Mr. Wilson, but 
he continued to write. 

While learning to write he opened up a 
business venture—a magazine subscription 
agency. The business grew until in 1943 he 
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sold more than 20,000 subscriptions to a 
wide variety of magazines in a field cover- . 
ing 25 States. He is aided in his work by 
a niece, Mrs. Myrtle Wilson Payne, who 
acts as secretary. 

As a writer Mr. Wilson did not depend 
on his editor’s sympathy. When a few 
years ago a poll of the Journal’s readers 
was taken to determine the paper’s most 
popular column—local as well as syndi- 
cated—the winner was Upton G. Wilson. 
“T loved that,” he frankly admits. 

Editor Martin of the Journal, after 
vainly trying to tempt Mr. Wilson to re- 
sume his column, issued to him this state- 
ment of appreciation: 

“The whole State is indebted to you for 
helping to build a better citizenship. For 
that is what your column did during all 
the years it appeared in the Journal. It 
inspired and stimulated as well as enter- 
tained thousands of people daily.” 

Not only did Mr. Wilson reconcile him- 
self to living in a bed but he maintained 
a constant cheerfulness and optimism. 
“Always I have looked ahead,” he says. 
“If today is bright tomorrow will be 
brighter; if today the clouds are dark and 
lowering, tomorrow the clouds will dis- 
perse. That is the philosophy by which I 
have tried to guide my life. I am never 
blue, discouraged or bitter.” 

The indomitable spirit of Upton Wilson 
is well worded in his statement: “Fate 
has decreed that I shall spend my life in 
bed. I accept that decree. But if fate in- 
tended that I should be unhappy, then 
fate is not omnipotent.” 


Branch Rickey 


At the annual dinner of the New York 
Baseball Writers held in February of this 
year 1,200 persons gathered to witness, 
among other things, the presentation to 
Branch Rickey of the William J. Slocum 
Memorial Plaque for meritorious services 
to baseball over a long period of years. 

In 1943 the 62-year-old, bushy-browed 
Rickey became president of the Brooklyn 
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Dodgers. Thus came together the most 
enthusiastic, most vociferous, rootin’, 
tootin’ baseball organization in the world, 
and the game’s most outstanding execu- 
tive. The beloved “Bums” finished third 
under Rickey’s first year of management, 
but the new boss was busy laying the 
groundwork of an organization like the 
one he built of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
which he managed for 25 years, and with 
which he won seven league championships 
where none had been won before. Brook- 
lyn won three league pennants in the last 
40 years but no world championship. 

Mr. Rickey has had a wide as well as a 
long career in baseball. After playing in 
his school days he became a professional 
player for Dallas in the Texas League. 
Later he played for Cincinnati in the Na- 
tional, and for St. Louis and New York 
in the American League. He became man- 
ager St. Louis Americans in 1914, and 
manager St. Louis Nationals in 1917. 

He remained with that club as manager, 
vice president and business manager un- 
til he came to Brooklyn—at a reputed 
salary of $40,000 a year, plus a bonus. 

Besides attending to the main business 
of winning games and pennants, and at- 
tracting customers, Rickey has done much 
pioneering work to build up baseball in 
America. It was he who started the farm 
system of developing player stars. He 
gave the boys of America a chance to 
make the game and reach the heights by 
his series of try-out camps scattered from 
coast to coast. -He organized the “Knot 
Hole Gang” of boy baseball fans, and had 
thousands of the youngsters as his guests 
every year at St. Louis. His innovations 
were copied by the baseball world. 

Perhaps Rickey is depended on as much 
as any other man to keep baseball going 
during the war. He had a military record 
himself in World War I, serving as a 
major in Chemical Warfare Service. In 
the present war he has used his organiza- 
tion and his popularity with the public to 
aid in many ways. Leading his Brooklyn 
players in a selling campaign resulted in 
the disposal of $80,000,000 worth of war 
bonds. To encourage building up the Red 
Cross blood plasma bank he offered every 
donor a pass to Ebbets Field. He and his 
Dodgers staged recruiting drives for vari- 
ous branches of the service, in salvaging 
kitchen fats and other wartime projects. 

Besides being a pioneer in new fields for 
baseball Branch Rickey differs from the 
regular run of ball players, team managers 
and club presidents, by being a scholar, a 
lawyer and lecturer. He graduated at Ohio 
Wesleyan, got his law degree at Uni- 
versity of Michigan and also studied at 
Allegheny College—and became baseball 
coach at all three schools. 

In addition to being a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, baseball’s outstanding “prexy,” 
who has worked with the toughest teams 
in the business, is a man of religion, a 
Methodist, an active church worker and a 
member of the National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
He has the reputation of never having 
watched a game on Sunday 





if Peter Pain strikes you with crumbling 


Muscle Pain... Rub 


Amazingly FAST relief — 
and here’s why: 
@ Every doctor knows the famous 
pain-relieving agents—methy] sali- 
cylate and menthol. And...Ben-Gay 


in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


contains up to 24% times more of 
both these ingredients than five 
other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain 


en-Ga due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 
NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 


THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4.50 


Jumbo Georgia Peges r-shelled Pecans, 5 Lax 

$3. 50; Pure Orange Blossam Honey 5 pounds $2.50; 
alnuts, 5-pound sack $3.00; Mouth-meitin Choc- 

olates, 2-pound assorted box $2.00. FREE =f Pp ne. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash 

Check to California Date Gardens. ‘*.. 1176- ?. 

Palm Springs, California. 





There's also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 





ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No 
heating. No stubby ie ae Applied cold. Takes hair 
pet, not off. Use on face, arms EO etc. Quick, easy, 

and SAFE! Positively NON-IRRITATING. Write for 
FREE TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
Four Star Products Co., oe Hollywood Boul., Dept. 
C-270, Hollywood 28, Calif 


=peces Offer--All 4 for Only 10c 


Climbing Tomato 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE 
Enormous Fruits rfect in 
form. Thick, sotid and deli- 
cious flavor. Weigh from 1 te 
Bibsseech. Attaina height of 
12 to 15 feet. Bears large quan- 
tities of very delicious fruits. 

Fine for slicing or for 


Yd. Long ge 
Beans 


An_ excellent 
variety and a 
very ——— 
ing c 
Vines are ram- 
ant growers. 
luce an @- 
normous crop 
of long slender 
round x 
4 ft. long, that 
are of excellent 
‘ = qualityfor snap 
a Are o 
ry fine flavor. 


Huckleberry 
Grows readily from 
seed. Anew rine 
a o pees and preserves, 

an enormous 

; ta, and gfows almost 
a anywhere. Grows larger 
the common Huack- 


ne hill will 
oye a goods a family 
upplied all summer. 4, 
Bear early and continue ga 
toproduce fruit faroes® 


out the season. One 
will bear from f. 


catalog of rare 
usual seeds we will mail 
7. ye +e 4 for only 
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+ UNTOT "SEED CO., Bent. B51. SO. ste a CONN. 
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Let’s Be Gay and—Colorful 


Preparing for a rainy day is as im- 
portant as a topcoat for spring. You should 
have the kind of coat and hat that you can 
slip into at a moment’s notice. 

One of the neatest things on the market 
is the raincoat that folds up in a six-inch- 
square bag and has a cloth handle—a part 
of the coat itself. 

It is a full length coat when unfolded 
and the bag can be slipped into a raglan 
pocket. The coat is made from the same 
water repellent fabric as officers’ trench 
coats. It comes in natural and beige shades. 

Juniors are all agog with the new satin 
finish coats that may be worn with swag- 
ger slacks or dresses and they are wind 
resistant too. They may be worn over 
heavy suits and still not seem bulky. 
They’re obtainable in canary yellow, blue, 
white and all the warm shades of red. 

Checked oiled rayon is on display for 
the girls that value their new spring bon- 
nets. They slip over the hat and the hood 
has ties that tuck under the chin. 

Umbrellas too have taken on a new ap- 
pearance for spring season. Most of them 


boast flamboyant colors. Pick your fa- 
vorite color and rainy days need not be 
depressing even though the clouds are low 
and the day is dark and dreary. 


Quick Counters 


Add another strange job for women: 
counters of jumping fish, 

It’s a job, too, to see and count each 
individual salmon as it leaps up the lad- 
ders of Bonneville Dam in Oregon. The 
women are stationed in small observation 
towers above the ladders and with count- 
ing meters in hand, they tabulate the traf- 
fic up the ladders. 

Women got the job when it seemed nec- 
essary to prove that Salmon can pass the 
dam, spawn and propagate. 

Salmon fisheries claimed the dam would 
ruin the industry. The check is being made 
to prove the statement was wrong. 

While salmon jump up the ladders they 
are not alone for along with them hop 
over 25 or 30 other speciés of fish. And 
each and every one must be identified; 
alertness and excellent eyesight are prime 
requisites for the job. 





U. S. Army 


JUMPING SALMON are clocked by women workers as fish leap over ladders at Bonneville Dam, 


Oregon. 


Ruby Warren takes a quick count as they flash down below the observation tower. 
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Recipe of the Week 


CABBAGE WITH HOT MUSTARD 
BREAD SAUCE 

If your meat ration has run out, try, 
as a substitute, this recipe for Cabbage 
with Hot Mustard Bread Sauce. You will 
find this dish filling and flavorful, a great 
favorite with all. 

3 slices enriched white bread; 1 cup 
milk; 2 tablespoons margarine or meat 
drippings; 4 teaspoon salt; few grains 
cayenne pepper; 1 egg, well beaten; 2 
tablespoons. distilled white vinegar; 1 ta- 
blespoon prepared yellow mustard; 1 me- 
dium head cabbage—cooked, cut in wedges. 

Remove crusts, and cut bread into tiny 
cubes. Heat milk and add bread cubes. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until smooth. 
Add fat, salt, cayenne’ pepper, and re- 
move from heat. Stir in beaten egg, vine- 
gar, and mustard. Reheat, and serve over 
hot cabbage wedges. Serves 6. 





Renegotiatress 


Handling a man’s-sized job as ordnance 
contract renegotiator is as easy for Miss 
Dorothy DuBois Walker as her pre-war 
job as mathematics teacher at New Trier, 
Illinois. She’s the only woman on the re- 
negotiation staff of the Chicago Ordnance 
District. 

Placing contracts for 57 mm. gun car- 
riages, 155 mm. guns, trench mortars and 
fire control instruments is only part of her 
war job. She has to confer constantly 
with officials of private industry, artillery 
engineers, and lawyers on complex matters 
of negotiation, production and delivery 
schedules. And she hasn’t missed a trick 
so far, associates say. 


Ice Box Dough 


Neither too hot nor too cold—that is 
the temperature yeast likes. Use a luke- 
warm liquid when you are dissolving yeast 
for baking. Or—here’s a trick you may not 
have tried—mix the yeast cake with a 
teaspoonful of sugar. Let stand, and in a 
few minutes both yeast and sugar have 
become liquid. 

You know that you can store roll dough 
in the refrigerator for several days and 
that the cold keeps the yeast from grow- 
ing. Had you thought of this time-saving 
trick? Fashion the dough into rolls on the 
morning or the night before you want 
them for dinner. Brush with oil, cover and 
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place back in the refrigerator. Then an 
hour or two before baking time, just set 
the pan of rolls out where it is warm and 
let them rise. 

No kneading needed. That’s the story 
with these quickly made Save-a-Day rolls. 
When half the flour has been added, beat 
vigorously or let your electric mixer do 
it for you if you have one. Then stir in 
the remaining flour and the rolls are ready. 


First Woman Judge 


First woman judge ever appointed to 
a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals is 
Judge Florence Ellinwood Allen, who last 
week celebrated her 6oth birthday anni- 
versary. 

She quit a promising career as music 





Harris & Ewing 


JUDGE FLORENCE ALLEN Celebrates Birthday 


lecturer and critic in Cleveland in 1914 
to begin the practice of law after being 
admitted to the bar. She became the first 
woman to be appointed an assistant county 
prosecutor in Ohio, ultimately winning ap- 
pointment to the Circuit Court. 


Meal Planning 


One of the first women to take an in- 
terest in successful meal planning was 
Mrs. James Anderson, who comes from 
Mansfield, Ohio. She was the founder of 
the Health-For-Victory Club that today 
boasts about 500,000 members through- 
out the country. 

Between club gatherings, Mrs. Anderson 
plans her meals a week in advance for her 
husband James, a machinist, and her nine- 
year-old daughter. She serves foods that 
are included in the WFA health building 
guide. This guide has played no small part 
in the success of the club. 

By planning ahead and working out 
schedules for the work of preparing the 
food, Mrs. Anderson not only saves time 
and the ever constant worry about what 
to have for dinner, but also is able to 
teach daughter Mary Lou how to prepare 
balanced meals for health. “ 
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Rugs and Floors 


Have you thought about what the rug 
shortage will mean when you start that 
house cleaning job that must be done in 
the spring? 

Rugs can be found and so can a small 
amount of linoleum, but trying to find the 
pattern that you want is something else 
again. Now one manufacturer has come 
out with a paper flooring in various pat- 
terns. After being laid it is covered with 
two or three coats of shellac. 

Plywood also can be used for flooring 
and it can be painted to harmonize or 
contrast with the walls. 

On the other hand, rugs are not abso- 
lutely necessary for attractive floors. 
Proper care and regular waxing, particu- 
larly over traffic spots, will keep them 
beautiful day in and day out. 


Household Hints 


Culinary art means cleanliness first. 

The gas range, usually neglected, should 
receive prompt attention. Clean the burn- 
ers by removing them and immersing in 
water to which has been added four table- 
spoons of washing soda to each gallon. 
Boil briefly and then scrub briskly with a 
stiff brush. Treat the shelves and broiler 
in the same manner. 
* When cleaning the oven, cover the sur- 
face with a paste of household ammonia 
and a scouring powder that doesn’t scratch. 
Leave this on 15 minutes, then clean it 
off. Dry all parts thoroughly. 





Those of us who live in the country 
know the joy of it. Many of us have 
had a taste of the. hurly-burly of city 
living. Since you can’t have some 
things without money, I think a de- 
cent income is the first step toward 
better rural living. 

One way to make money is to raise 
the things for which we've spent it. 
Our new vegetable cellar, made of 
cément blocks, is working fine. And 
I know it is saving as money. Seems 
as though a farm should raise all the 
food possible for both the family and 
the livestock. 








Number 9274 . ... ry | princess frock topped b 
jaunty cope. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, dress requires 2 
yards 35 inch fabric; cape, 1% yards 54 inch fabric. 


Number 9548 .. . “Angel wings" and petal pockets 


make this apron nice. Sizes small, medium and 
large. Small size requires 2'/ yards 35 inch fabric. 


Number 4635 . . . Note the soft gathers ot the neck 


of this two-piecer. Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 48. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 35 inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a needlework 
pattern of useful and decorative motifs for 
linens and garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 


orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Dept., 243 
West 17th Street, New York 11, New York. 











YOUR HOSPITAL AND DOCTOR BILLS PAID! 





SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don't allow Hospitalization 
expense to ruin your life sav- 
ings. insure NOW ... BEFORE 
{T'S TOO LATE! In case of 
unexpected sickness or ac- 
cident you may go to any 
Hospital in the U. S. or 
Canada, under any Doctor's 
core. Your expenses will be 
paid in strict accordance 
with Policy provisions, Indi- 
vidual or entire family 
eligible (to age 70). The 
Company is under the super- 
vision of the Insurance De- 
partment. No agent will call, 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. PA4-4 Wilmington, Del. 

Please send me, without obligation, details about 
your “3¢e A Day Hospitalization Insurance Plan”. 






Accident up to 


$540.00 


Hospital Expenses for 
Sickness 
(beginning 7th day) 

to 


$540.00 


Doctor Expenses for 
Accident up to 


$135.00 


Loss of Time from W ork 
up to 


$300.00 
Accidental Death 


$1000.00 


WarCoverage & other 
valuable benefits. 
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READ to. THE AUTHOR 

traces he steps of the 
READ © as one would seeking 
ing persons, in his desire to 
fathom a void a) ut which thereis 
searcely a word in the new testa- 
ment toincicate His whe 


You Must Read 
This Revealing Book 


How for 18 . from the age 
of 12 when A soontounded the doc- 
tors, When He was missing for 3 
days, Following it along *— His 
manhood. These Absent Years 
is divine revelation. The Book tells 

grand careers—The 18 Absent Years of 
— $1 plus us postas. Or send $1 with 
order. You get atalismanon hment per of Christ 
at the age of 12. Read these 18 Absent Years’ Mystery—now! 


TANDARD. + Sh] &B suerty SomrAany 
to O irving Park Road, Dept. 6-526 Chicago 13, 





ABSENT YEARS 
of JESUS CHRIST 
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Count Telegraph Wires in the Distance 


9 POWER $2.99 


TELESCOPE 
Objects 900 = away appear as_ 100 yards distant. 


Brings obiee —— closer. Telescope closed is 
less than ee pieees. ships, people, <9 
events, ay Has 4 0 mm lens (2 inches in diam- 


eter) Lota + onl 

telescopes. FREE T Try for 20 d 
at our risk! , ay if not compietet A. — 4 SE. 
NO MONEY. Just pay postman $2.99 plus few 4 
postage. Cash orders sent postpaid. steliod _ 
roduction of telescopes may as 
Bas been on_ binoculars, vous TELESCOPE co. 
7759 S. Halsted, Dept. TE-219, Chicago. 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for lecsting 

Hard-to-Find Books, All books. OLD or 

mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

22 East 17th St., New York City 
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Small Flocks Big Business 


family-operated poultry 


flocks 
are still producing most of the nation’s 
eggs despite the rise of large, commercial 
poultry farms. 


Small, 


Half the flocks in the United States 
have around 50 hens each and produce 
17% of the total egg output. About a 
third have between 50 and 200 birds, and 
produce 46% of the eggs. One-twentieth 
of the flocks range from 200 to 400 birds, 
which lay 18% of all the eggs. 

Flocks of more than 400 birds, classified 
as commercial, make up slightly more 
than 1% of all flocks, but produce about 
19% of the eggs. 


Manpower shortages are complicated 
by a horsepower shortage. A census shows 
the equine population for the entire coun- 
try is now 9,330,000 horses and colts, 
fewest since 1875. The decline is related 
to mechanization of agriculture, but the 
war has made it difficult to get new ma- 
chinery. 


Potato Pains 


A year ago WFA dodged kicks about a 
potato shortage. Today WFA is still get- 
ting kicks but because there are so many 
potatoes dealers don’t know what to do 
and fear a serious break in prices. 

To keep some of the surplus from the 
market, WFA has clamped an embargo on 
all refrigerated shipments having less than 
80% U.S. No. 1 potatoes in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and all New England 
states. A similar embargo is set for all 
refrigerated shipments having less than 
80% U. S. No. 2 potatoes in Colorado. 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada. 





BIG YIELDS from fields like this threaten 


with big spud supplies. 


Washington, California, and in Nebraska. 

There is 138,000,000 bushel carryover 
from last year’s record production; the 
South’s winter crop has started moving, 
and dealers are frantic, producers uneasy. 
The embargoes will help but this is not 
all the answer. WFA is studying: (1) a 
proposal for building a stockpile of proc- 
essed tubers; (2) purchase of excess po- 
tatoes for delivery later, and (3) diversion 
of low grade tubers to plants producing 
alcohol and stock feed. 

Conversion facilities are being enlarged 
by using beet sugar plants. Several plants 
in Colorado and Ohio have already been 


changed over, and others are being 
changed. ; 
Utah Farm Plans 

Utah farmers and ranchmen will do 


their best to meet 1944 food goals, but 
are worried by shortages of feed and labor, 
they told AAA representatives at county 
meetings. 

Moab County vegetable growers said 
OPA ceiling prices make production of 
early spring cabbage and potatoes almost 
impossible. They promised to up sugar 
beet acreage 114% if they could get In- 
dian labor. 


Planting Short of Goals 


Farm production this year will fall be- 
low goal figures set by WFA. Planting in- 
tentions of producers show only flax will 
equal or exceed the goal set by WFA. 
Here’s what farmers reported they plan 
to seed compared to what WFA asked 
them to plant this year (in acres): 

Edible beans, 2,528,000 (goal, 3,048.- 
000); tobacco, 1,716,000 (goal, 1,756,- 
000); corn 99,583,000 (goal 100,253,000) ; 
peanuts, 4,704,000 (goal, 6,158,000); soy- 
beans, 14,619,000 (goal, 13,654,000); flax, 
4,351,000 (goal, 5,895,000); sugar beets, 
615,000 (goal, 951,000); potatoes, 3,180.- 
000 (goal, 3,519,000); all wheat, 66,932.- 
000 (goal, 67,030,000). 

Labor shortage, difficulties in obtaining 
equipment and supplies were major rea- 
sons for failure to plant seedings equalling 
goal figures. 


Agencies and Subsidies 


Divided authority among government 
agencies has confused the wartime food 
program, Ezra T. Benson, retiring execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives charges in his final 
report to the organization’s 11,000 mem- 
ber co-ops. 

Benson says this reflects a lack of 
knowledge of farming as a business, and 
of the “farmer’s guiding principles and 
psychology.’’* 
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X-ray Sleuthing 


An x-ray super-sleuth that enables sur- 
geons working close to combat areas to 
locate bullets and shell fragments in 
wounded men precisely in one minute has 
been developed by Col. Alfred A. de 
Lorimier, commandant at the Army’s 
School of Roentgenology. 

The unit, a field hospital x-ray, not only 
locates foreign bodies, but_also marks the 
wounded man with iodine to guide the 
surgeon in making an accurate incision. 
The complete apparatus consists of an 
army field table, bi-plane marker, re-ori- 
entating calipers, and auxiliary probes. 

Here’s what happens when a combat 
casualty is brought into the field hospital: 
The stretcher bearing the wounded soldier 
is placed on the top-less Army x-ray field 
table—so designed that the stretcher be- 
comes the table top. In a matter of sec- 
onds, his entiré body is examined by view- 
ing a fluorescent screen on which the x-ray 
casts the image. The shadow of any frag- 
ment is thus projected on the screen. A 
spot immediately above the fragment is 
marked with iodine and the depth of the 
foreign body computed. Since most battle 
wounds are deep, a second marking is 
made at a point horizontal to the frag- 
ment, and the distance from this spot te 
the fragment measured. 

The patient’s position on the operating 
table is made to coincide with his former 
position on the x-ray table by means of 
the re-orientating calipers—a right angle 
caliper with a spirit level. The auxiliary 
probes aid the surgeon in deciding whether 
to cut deeper or whether he erred direc- 
tionally. ._If the first two markings are 
found unsatisfactory points of entry, an 
auxiliary device makes it possible to chart 
the angle again from any third point. This 
new equipment eliminates considerable 
probing and damaged tissue. 





Westinghouse 


NEW X-RAY SLEUTH aids surgeon by locating 


the exact spot where incision must be made. 





Fewer Blinded in War 


Fewer service men will be blinded in 
this war than is generally expected, Joseph 
F. Clunk, chief of service for the blind 
of the U. S. Bureau of Rehabilitation, pre- 
dicts. Head wounds in the current war 
which result in blindness, he told the 17th 
annual Educational Week for the Blind, 
are comparatively rare. Clunk himself is 
blind. 

“There will be not more than 1,000, 
possibly only 500 veterans, who will 
emerge blinded from this war,” he said. 
“In proportion to a civilian population of 
300,000 blind, this is not so many. Many 
of the 150 blinded veterans we are now 
caring for lost their sight as a result of 
accidents, rather than battle wounds.” 


Onion Paste 


Onion paste as a dressing for infected 
wounds has been found effective by two 
Russian physicians, I. V. Toroptsev and 
A. G. Filatova of the All-Union Institute 
of Experimental Medicine, U.S.S.R. 

It was found that essential oils from 
onions contained substances which killed 
bacteria and other organisms. These sub- 
stances are highly volatile, making it nec- 
essary to prepare the paste immediately 
before it is to be used. The onion is 
stripped of its dry leaves and the vegetable 
ground to a paste. This is placed in a 
shallow dish large enough to cover the 
surface of the infection. Since the healing 
power is contained in the vapor of the 
onion, the paste does not touch the wound. 


Coley’s Toxins 


The spectacular career of the miracle- 
working drug, penicillium, has again di- 
rected attention of medical research men 
to work of the late Dr. William B. Coley, 
New York, who more than half a century 
ago disclosed that cancer growths were 
definitely retarded, and often disappeared, 
while the patient was afflicted with a 
severe bacterial infection. 

Coley found this reaction was particu- 
larly true in the case of erysipelas. He 
proceeded to develop cultures of erysipelas 
bacteria and used them successfully in 
treating inoperative cancer cases. 

But Dr. Coley’s theory was not then 
accepted by the medical profession. Since 
his death in 1936, x-ray and radium have 
made “Coley’s Toxins” a forgotten the- 
ory. At least, until the development of 
therapeutic agents such as penicillium 
which are throwing a new light on Coley’s 
theory regarding severe bacterial infection. 

Scientists point out that it is not beyond 
the realm of probability that Dr. Coley 
may have keynoted a great advance in the 
fight on cancer. 


EXPECTANT and NURSING 
MOTHERS 


Protect your baby 
this scientific way 





T°? give your baby strong bones, good hard 
teeth, ich sed red blood—you need special 
nourishment. That is why so many physicians 
today are recommending asas 
protecting food-drink for those expecting or 
nursing a baby. 

For Ovaltine peoxidss @ wide and 
wealth of vital food elements — y de- 
ficient in ordinary diets. Minerals Calcium, 
Iron and Phosphorus. Vitamins D, A, B, and G. 

In addition Ovaltine also supplies the basic 
food substances absolutely necessary for good 
health—complete proteins and hi h-energy 
foods for vitality and endurance—and in a form 
specially processed for easy digestion, 

Thus Ovaltine fosters the normal develo op 
ment of your baby’s bone, nerve and body cel 
And also helps meet the added burden im- 
posed on you. So, for your baby’s sake, and 
your own, drink Ovaltine 2 or 3 times a day. 


OVALTINE 


RED — ITCHY—SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


First applications of wonderful sooth- 
ing medicated Zemo — a doctor's for- 
mula — promptly relieve the itching 
and burning and also help heal the 
red, scaly skin. Amazingly successful 
for over 35 years! First trial of 
marvelous clean, stainless liguid Zemo 


coon Ale’ FEMO 
MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for 
this Spring. Write for Free Ca 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, WW. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 
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run as high as $50-$100 woenty, after a 
w weeks home training. Easy terms. medical 
or chiropody. No furt er capital necessary. 
goods to buy. 49th year. \Write for Free 
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HY RISK YOUR EARNINGS AND 
SAVINGS? Protect them now with 
remarkable low cost Hospital and Surgical 
Policy that COVERS EVERY MEMBER 
of your family, ages 3 months to 66 years. 
Hospital and Surgical Bills PAID for 
Sickness, Accidents and Operations 
When sudden sickness or accident strikes, 
ou or anyone in your family can use an 
pital you select and any doctor. This Pol- 
fey pays the many expenses as clearly ex- 
ained by the Policy in Lam straight- 
orward age. Pays hospital and surgi- 
eal bills forsicknesses, accidents, and oper- 
ations, and even makes special provisions 
for Childbirth. No medical examination 
- Issued ot sponte! family rates. 
tra, unusual | Also available to individuals fora bit more. 
benefits in- | Mail coupon TODAY. No agent will call. 


cluded. | Mail Coupon Now 
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| STERLING INSURANCE Co. t 
4391 Jackson-Franklin Bidg., Chicage 6, 1. 
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DE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK! 
These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men’s watch has a sturdy, 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial, 
enuine leather strap. The 

dies’ watch is sure to evoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
exquisite daintiness. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for men’s wrist- 
watch $13.50 and for ladies’ 
wristwatch $15.00 plus few cents postage and 10% 
Federal excise tax. Wear for 10 days on our money 
back if not satisfied guarantee! Rush orders today 
—supply is limited. VOGUE CO., 7759 S. Halsted, 
Dept. Wc -403, Chicago 20, lll. 





THINGS 


Use wour wood and metal woftking equipment to 
make picture frames, hand bag ornaments, trays, 
monograms and many other articles of clear 


LUCITE OR PLEXIGLAS 


A source of both pleasure and profit. Easy, 
Fascinating, Inexpensive. We furnish material, 
working drawings and full instructions. 
SPECIAL $1.00 STARTING OFFER 

Shop drawings for 30 projects, full instructions only $1.00 
postpaid. 50 sq. inches of material included without extra 
cost. This offer good only in Continental U. 8. 

SURETY PLASTIC CO. Dept. 10, 
1621 Canton St. Toledo, 2, Ohio 





Easy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. it wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 
raincoats, boots—anything of rubber, leather, cloth. 





SPREADS on like butter. Dries tough 
. Flexible. Non-skid. Water- 


SO-LO“ Wein 
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"And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified God.''"—Luke 17: 15 


New lowa Bishop 


Seventeen ballots were necessary as 
Iowa Episcopalians met in Des Moines to 
choose a new bishop for the Iowa diocese. 
Victory for the lay delegates came with 
election of the Very Rev. Elwood Lindsay 
Haines of Louisville, Ky., dean of the 
Christ Church cathedral, who is described 
as “a liberal churchman with broad social 
sympathies.” 

The clergy voted against the Kentucky 
dean in every ballot except the last. The 
balloting started at noon; by 6 p.m. the 
laymen were irked with the clergy’s antag- 
onism. No dinner had been served and 
the church was chilly. Finally, at 8 p.m., 
the clergy surrendered. Bishop Haines 
succeeds the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Longley, 
resigned. 


Lesser Evil 


Declaring current bombings a “revolt- 
ing necessity,’ Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of Boston, answered petition- 
ers who appealed recently for a relaxation 
in air attacks on German cities as being 
“not a justifiable act of war.” 

“Like other fathers,” said the Bishop 
whose two sons are Army officers, “I never 
open a telegram these days without hesi- 
tating. But I want a world free from 
Fascists. I believe subjection to Fascism 
is more degrading and destructive, in the 
long run, than war, hideous as war is. I 
want to be certain that my son’s sons do 
not march a generation hence. I believe 



















Sermonette 


“When other helpers fail and com- 
forts flee, Help of the helpless, O 
abide with me.” , 

Age after age men have prayed that 
prayer and found it answered. Men’s 
extremity has ever been God’s oppor- 
tunity. A religion that is no good in 
trouble is no good. It is when he is 
in trouble that a man is most keenly 
aware that his own resources, his wit, 
his cleverness, his strong arm are not 
enough. I do not question the sincerity 
or validity of the religious experience 
which comes to men in dire peril; 
though, of course, the test is, will it 
carry over when the danger is past? 
Will it issue in permanent Christian 
convictions and a disciplined Chris- 
tian life? 

Rev. Frank Halliday Ferris 

Fairmont Church, Cleveland, Ohio 





victory is essential to that end and that 
these bombings are a revolting necessity. 
War involves the imposition of our will 
upon our enemies through the destruction 
of his organized force.” 

“I would not be misunderstood,” Dr. 
Oxnam continued, “I want no preacher 
blessing war. I do not want Christ cari- 
catured and dressed in khaki. War is stern 
sturdy business. We are in it. To call for 
a lessening of applied force either in 
bombing, blockade or battle is to prolong 
this awful thing.” 












Acme 


CHURCH ON THE MARSHALL ISLANDS brings natives to hear Navy Chaplin John M. Kleckner 


of Philadelphia preach, and Coast Guardsman Joe Baldwin, of Washington, D.C., play the organ. 
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PRESIDENT Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins, 


suggests “sound” industry-college cooperation. 


College Ruts 


Dare to experiment, is Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man’s challenge to American colleges and 
universities. Only in this way, says the 
president of Johns Hopkins University, 
will such institutions of learning avoid 
“cheap and easy education” and “impov- 
erished curricula.” In his opinion a “sound 
working relationship” is necessary between 
industry and the colleges and universities. 


Aviation Scholarships 


Five $100 aviation scholarships for 
teachers and students are open for nom- 
inations, the Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University announces. They have been 
made possible through a gift from United 
Air Lines, which is making similar grants 
to 45 colleges and universities as part of 
an air-education program. 


Working and Learning 


A company school is the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company’s answer to per- 
sonnel problems. It offers classes of learn- 
ing to its employes at Camas, Wash., and 
those completing the courses receive de- 
grees from the Oregon State College. The 
courses also are credited by the University 
of Washington. 

Plant workers go to school in off-hours. 

Most of the. courses relate to paper 
making—chemistry, forestry, chemical en- 
gineering, and mechanical engineering. 
Four hours per week, or 64 hours for the 
semester, are required for credit. Junior 
and senior study emphasize mill opera- 


tions and the essential plant processes. 
These classes have yielded a valuable 
number of suggestions and ideas for the 
management and enable it to mold employe 
policies in light of changing conditions. 


Rural School Project 


The Western Illinois State Teachers 
College Bulletin of September, 1943, con- 
tains a progress report of a five-year proj- 
ect in rural school supervision being car- 
ried on in the McDonough County Schools 
under the direction of the Division of 
Rural* Education, headed by Dwight L. 
Bailey of McComb. 

The Committee on Rural Education of 
the Farm Foundation helped finance the 
project. The State Department of Educa- 
tion and the McDonough County Depart- 
ment, cooperated. 

Before developing a new curriculum 
sponsors decided it was necessary to know 
the physical and social needs of the coun- 
ty. This was directed by Dr. D. E- Hur- 
destrom of the University of Illinois and 
John C. Watson of the Ill. Agr. Ass’n. 

Referring to the project, the Committee 
on Rural Education says “education in 
rural areas needs to be greatly improved 
if it is to help raise the cultural and eco- 
nomic standards of farm life. Scientific 
farming has changed the social and eco- 
nomic life of rural people and has in- 
creased their educational problems.” 





Columbia University has established a 
Latin-American center for research and 
discussion of economic, historical and po- 
litical problems of the Latin-Americans. 
Weekly seminars are held with discus- 
sions carried on in Spanish or Portuguese. 


Detroit Experiment 


Under joint auspices of the Detroit 
Council of Social Agencies and the School 
of Public Affairs and Social Work at 
Wayne University, Dr. Fritz Redl, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology, recently 
launched an experiment known as the 
“Detroit Group Work Project.” 

It calls for: (1) intensive check on 
existing symptoms and traits; (2) specifi- 
cations of existing symptoms and traits; 
(3) testing methods of control; (4) group 
sensitivities and social allergies, and (5) 
character study and personality analysis 

Clinical objectives are: (1) to draw out 
shy children; (2) to organize the aggres- 
sive or hyperactive children; (3) to so- 
cialize the emotional reactions of children 
with a low skill in “living together’; (4) 
to open up interests and activity areas 
which so far have been handicapped by 
emotional blockage, and (5) to offer treat- 
ment support. 








CLEANS 


furniture, floors, woodwork, windows, bath- 
tubs, all porcelain fixtures, linoleum and metals, 
Cleans paint brushes. Repels insects. Spray or 
wipe bed frames, bed springs, dresser drawers. 
Get a bottle today, For sale: Drag stores, 5 and 
10 stores, grocery stores, paint and oa 


stores. 8-02., Pints, Quarts, 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOC., VALDOSTA, GA. 


WE T0 
ALWAYS USE GUM TURPENTI: 
THIN PAINTS, VARNISHES AND ENAMELS 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Salve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T..Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 32 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’’—NOW! 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 39-P, 8 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Mil. 


Relieve BUNCKHEADS 








Cuticura softens blackhead tips for 
easy removal. Scientifically, mildly medicated 


CUTICURA soap: OINTMENT 






CASH BENEFITS FOR 
SICKNESS 


ACCIDENT 


LOSS of TIME 





HOSPITALIZATION 


GET THIS PROTECTION! 
Here is the kind of all- 
around protection you 
need, and can easily af- 
ford. Why risk your sav- 
ings, your earnings, pos- 
sibly your future? This 
generous low cost policy 
protects you against 
emergencies that happen 
every day! Even common 
sickness and ordinary ac- 
cidents are covered. It is 
not necessary that you be 
confined to a Hospital to 
collect generous benefits 
according to the terms of 
the policy. Another im- 
portant provision is CASH 
for LOSS of TIME from 
work, plus extra Hospi- 
talization benefits. Inves- 
tigate this liberal policy 
at once. No medical ex- 
amination. No red tape. 
No agents. See and decide 
for yourself! Don’t wait 
until too late — write for 
Pree Information TODAY! 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK am tay a co. 
Dept. d, iil 


POLICY PAYS 
ACCUMULATED CASH BENEFITS: 


WosPiTAL 


13,600.00 
LOSS of TIME 
ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


Up te 
1100.00 
8 month tor 
LOSS of TIME 
SICKNESS } DISABILITY 


‘5,000.00 


15-C Rockfor 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


STOP 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc. caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’s slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL Sent 
COD. tor $1 50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co. 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. AW-903, Chicago 20, Ul. 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement are WRITING 

the rewards to be realized by the student who ac- 

quires a tested technique. The Sprague System is SHORT 
STORIES 


time tested with 50 years of ‘home study experience. 
BLACKSTONE S?RAGUE SCHOOL 




















‘on FREE 
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Excited Commentators—If we don’t 
get into fights with Russia, England, et 
al., it won’t be our radio commentators’ 
fault If Pravda or some other hard beset 
newspaper, hunting a little scrap of ex- 
citement to print, lets out a timid peep 
listen to our sensation boys two hours 
later They snarl and yelp and magnify 
and tear the little swatch of innuendo to 
filmy tatters, and then make much worse 
statements concerning all and sundry 
themselves I don’t know how we keep 
any friends at all. 

S. R. Sutton, Paxton, Ill. 


Future Paths—I have been a reader of 
your good paper for quite a number of 
years, have always liked it and think it 
has been rightly named the PATHFINDER, 
as it has been all one could hope it to be 
I hope the new management will keep up 
the good work of being a pathfinder for 
the people. 

Carl L. Erickson, Bordulac, N. Dak. 





The Post-War Flivver—Just thought I 
would tell you that I want one of those 
cars proposed by S. R. Sutton of Paxton, 
Ill., whenever it can be had. 

F. F. Summers, Lincoln, Neb. 





The Outdoor Trail—PATHFINDER feels 
the answer to many problems of today is 
“under the sun.” I fully agree. After World 
War I, I was plenty tired and in need of a 
rest and change, so I followed the trail to 
the wilderness and am still enjoying life 
under the sun along the outdoor trail. 
When this war is won likely some sort of 
stampede for the wild open spaces where 
the sun shines regularly will be on the 
program. 

Don’t forget our good neighbors to the 
south; a sojourn and visit with the folks 
below the border is always enjoyable and 
restful, as well as highly educational. 

Alf Enkeboll, Humboldt, Ariz. 


Mail Order Schools—Our attention 
has been called to “The Mail Order Schools 
of Montana” in the issue of the PATH- 
FINDER for February 21, 1944, in which 
the Hill County Plan is discussed. 

As you will note by the contents of 
the enclosed letter, the Hill County Plan 
is my original idea; many of the details 
were worked out before submitting them 
either to the Correspondence School or 


| Mrs. Bulman, and by the time this letter 





was written I had done all of the ground 
work. Miss Elizabeth Ireland, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, had 
nothing to do with either the ideas or the 
plan. I was forced through necessity to do 


Between Ourselves 





PATHFINDER 





something for children in those rural dis- 
tricts where it was impossible to secure a 
teacher, hence the so-called Hill County 
Plan was born. 

I do not know where you obtained your 
information, but I feel sure you will want 
all of the facts of the case and to give 
credit where credit is due. 

Marian Bainbridge, 

Superintendent of Schools, Hill County 


PATHFINDER believes in giving credit 
where credit is due and apologizes for in- 
advertently snubbing Miss Bainbridge in 
this instance. 





Harmony in Politics—Yes, again leap 
year brings the election problem, this time 
to a homely home-front. Shall it be the 
Great White Father for another sentence, 
-er, term, or, maybe, the pretty pen but 
muddled tongue of Willkie? Personally, 
this citizen would just as soon vote for 
Bing Crosby. Yes... why, sure... Bing 
Crosby—that’s an idea! Pretty smart, suc- 
cessful, popular—and he must be an all- 
right guy in order to sing like that! 
Y’know, it’d be quite a novelty to have a 
human being for president once. 

How E. Tamms, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Plant a Tree—After sixty-two years 
of growing trees, I have concluded that 
the man who plants a tree conveys a last- 
ing benefit to himself and posterity. Busi- 
ness cycles come and go, so do gilt-edge 
companies. Governments change, the races 
of men trample and pass on. Trees re- 
main. Trees are friends of man as they 
are the friends of birds. Trees have dis- 
tinctive personalities, each has as much 
individuality as a dog or horse. They out- 
live all such pets, they ask nothing. 


J.C. Welch, Shenandoah, Iowa 


A Linguistic Note—The article in the 
Pathfinder of February 28, entitled “Amer- 
ican Language” is most interesting. 

It is well illustrated by another extract 
in the same issue, page 20. I am told that 
in England a “pocket book” is a small note 
book or diary carried in the pocket. “We 
are now assured that in Americanese the 
word does not indicate a book but a bag 
of generous size in which ladies keep their 
necessities and which is not designed for 
their pockets, because they have none, but 
is to be carried in the hand or even 


strapped around the shoulder. 

According to analogy we shall soon be 
calling a barrel a teaspoon, and a butcher’s 
cleaver a penknife. 

All hail to the new and distinct “Um- 
mericun Langwi‘ge.” 

William A. Strut, Narberth, Pa. 
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No Matter What Your Age 
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The Roosevelt Judges !! 


This is as good a time as any to ask two questions involving 
the caliber and fitness of the 185 judges and justices appointed 
to the Federal courts since 1932. There has been considerable 
gossip during the past six months about the growing dissension 
and acidulous language between the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court. Then, a few weeks ago, word began to get around that 
Randolph Paul, the “pinkish” general counsel of the Treasury 
Department, will probably be appointed to fill an expected 
vacancy on the bench for the Southern District of New York. 
Finally, an unidentified young woman pinched a Congressman’s 
backside during a tea party at the British Embassy the other 
day. She apologized, hurriedly. “I thought,” she said, “you 
were a friend of mine in the Supreme Court.” 

These are three incidents in a nation’s history. They are, 
you might say, exceedingly trivial stuff. In one way, yes. But 
look at them again. Federal judges are appointed for dife. In 
their hands rest the decisions that rule our civil liberties. They 
are the senior guardians of national justice and law, and the 
official interpreters of the Constitution. 

What kind of men has President Roosevelt appointed to the 
Federal bench? The question is vital, for no other President 
ever appointed so many. To the U. S. Supreme Court he has 
named seven out of nine members; to the 56 Circuit Courts of 
Appeal he has appointed 38 judges, and to the District Courts 
he has named 140 out of 224. Of all the Federal judges, he has 
chosen about 65 per cent. Many of thém were appointed be- 
cause of political favor. Many are political candidates who 
failed to win public elections. There is no secret in the fact 
that the President expects “personal loyalty” from all of them 

Charles W. Smith, Jr., Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Kentucky, declared in the Kentucky Law 
Journal of May, 1943, that Roosevelt’s appointments to the 
Supreme Court “have been made with an eye on political con- 
siderations and on the social and economic views of the men 
appointed,” and he pointed out that only one, Rutledge, had 
ever had any previous experience as judge of an important 
court. When in June, 1936, the President appointed two Fed- 
eral judges in New York to fill newly created positions, the 
independent New York Times identified them as supporters of 
“two local political bosses,” and remarked: “It is painful to 
have to record that the President has again treated important 
appointments to the Federal courts as if they were ordinary 
partisan spoils.” The City and County Bar Associations also 
made strong protests. 

The assertion that the President “has viewed the courts as 
merely one part of the administrative machinery” was strik- 
ingly demonstrated in his court-packing effort of 1937 when he 
proposed to add to the Supreme Court six new judges who 
would, allegedly, move it out of its “horse and buggy” ways and 
make it a “puller” imstead of a “balker” in the “three-horse 
team” of the Government branches. “We must take action,” he 
said then, “‘to save the Constitution from the courts,”—although 
he was also on record as saying that the Constitution was incom- 
plete and always had been—“through which a team and horses 
can be driven on every page.” 

In its final report on the court-packing bill, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee declared it “an invasion of the judicial 


power such as has never before been attempted in this country,” 
that it was a “proposal without precedent and without justifica- 
tion,” and should be “so emphatically rejected that its parallel 
will never again be presented to the free representatives of the 
free American people.” 

Bottom in the President’s court appointments was reached, 
according to Prof. Smith, when he sent to the Senate in July, 
1942, the name of Thomas F. Meaney as District judge in New 
Jersey—a man whom Gov. Edison dubbed “a pawn in the hands 
of the boss of Jersey City (Frank Hague).” 

Such appointments naturally affect the tone and quality of 
our courts and the character of our Government. They, too, 
reach down through our traditions to the constitutional roots 
of the republic. The Constitution defines the powers of the 
judiciary and, at the same time, appoints each generation of 
the judiciary to its council of guardians. As the New York 
Times so wisely said, “Those having the power to appoint (Fed- 
eral judges) ought to be more than usually scrupulous and 
pains-taking in leaving nothing undone which may redound to 
the repute and reverence in which the Federal judiciary ought 
to be held by the people.” 

Now, again, comes the rumor of Randolph Paul’s coming 
appointment. And that rumor has not been denied. 

In view of the record, one question might well be asked Mr. 
Roosevelt. It would be asked, not as an insult, not as a political 
move but humbly and sincerely in the interests of the American 
republic, and the republic’s future. The question would be, “If 
you do not hold our courts, and our Constitution in contempt, 
Mr. President, what is your attitude?” 


* * * 
Spades and Railroads 


An ax, a spade, a truck, a railroad, a dynamo or a monkey- 
wrench, each is a tool. A tool is an instrument with which to 
do a piece of work more efficiently than bare hands can do it. 

Elementary? We are not so sure. The human race took its 
time, certainly, about making tools good enough and big 
enough to do much work, or produce much goods. If a farm 
hand of Pharaoh’s time could have been unwrapped and brought 
to life on any colonial American plantation; he would have 
found hardly a tool by which he would have been puzzled. 
Neither would he, even today, on half of the farms of the world. 

Without tools, man works hard and gets little done. Most of 
the human race still lives in poverty because it lives without 
goods tool and modern machinery. 

Big, efficient tools are a very new experience. Of all the un- 
counted generations of men who lived on this earth, only those 
of the last century have had good tools. Physical progress is 
all recent. The most striking tools had to wait until man under- 
stood steam, oil, and the use of electrical power. 

Because tools cost money, only a population that can save 
something over daily needs can possess tools. Some tools, like 
railroads and factories, are so costly that another kind of tool, 
the corporation, had to be invented so that savings could be 
pooled together to buy them. 

That’s all of this little essay on tools except one item. There 
were no tools of consequence until Americans established a free 
country where men are rewarded for inventing and using tools. 
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OMEDAY, a group of grim-faced 
S men will walk stiffly into a room, 
sit down at a table, sign a piece of 
paper—and the War will be over. 


That'll be quite a day. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture the 
way the hats will be tossed into the 
air all over America on that day. 


But what about the day after? 


What happens when the tumult 
and the shouting have died, and all of 
us turn back to the job of actually 
making this country the wonderful 
place we’ve dreamed it would be? 


What happens to you “after the War?” 


No man knows just what’s going to 
happen then. But we know one thing 
that must not happen: 


We must not have a postwar Amer- 
ica fumbling to restore an out-of-gear 
economy, staggering under a burden 
of idle factories and idle men, wracked 
with internal dissension and stricken 
with poverty and want. 


We must not have breadlines and 
vacant farms and jobless, tired men 
in Army overcoats tramping city 
streets. 


That is why we must buy War 
Bonds—now. 

For every time you buy a Bond, 
you not only help finance the War. | 
You help to build up a vast reserve of 
postwar buying power. Buying power 
that can mean millions of postwar 
jobs making billions of dollars’ worth 
of postwar goods and a healthy, pros- 
perous, strong America in which 
there'll be a richer, happier living for 
every one of us. 

To protect your Country, your fam- 
ily, and your job after the War—buy 
War Bonds now! 


Let al’ KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME— DER FUEHRER’S INCREDIBLE, 
SHOCKING PERSONAL LIFE REVEALED BY 


Soy 








THE MOST SENSATIONAL DISCLOSURES EVER 
MADE ABOUT ANY PERSON 


By all normal, human standards—what a rotten psycho- 
logical background this fiend-incarnate reveals, to his own 
private physician, who lived Hitler's own life through the 
whole 15 years of Hitler's rise to power. And these confidential 
confessions, which explain Hitler's inhuman aberrations, his 
madness for power, his hatred of the Jews, his vitriolic temper, 
his blood lust were made to give him a greater grip on himself, 
and on the enslaved, miserable ‘‘beneficiaries’’ under the ‘“‘new 
order."’ 


Dr. Krueger LIVED History—You READ It 


These terrible confessions, these ghastly self-revelations, were 
written into this astounding scientific, first-hand psychoanalysis 
of Hitler by Dr. Krueger, his own —-- after he fled Ger- 
many to save himself from the Hitler purge. And the book 
was written only in the hope that widespread detailed 
knowledge of Hitler’s abysmal cruelties of body, 
mind and soul would incense the world enough 
to help PURGE Hitler. 


EVERY PATRIOT WILL READ 
THIS AMAZING MUST BOOK 


If you hate Hitler now, no word in 
our language will describe your 
feelings AFTER you have read 
“IT Was Hitler’s Doctor.” It 
holds you breathless. It carries 
you from astonishment to 
freezing shock and back 
again—repeatedly. For you 
see 


WHAT HITLER TOLD 
DR. KRUEGER 


Yes, through fifteen years Hitler 
the diabolical, intuitive Fuehrer 
—was seeking mental relief 
through psychoanalysis, and to 
Dr. Krueger, in man to man dis- 
cussions, he confessed his inner- 
most thoughts and emotions—in- 
deed most of these authenticated 
revelations are so affecting that 
they may not even be mentioned in 
an advertisement. Now you, too, for 
only $1.98, can know as much of Hitler 
as Dr. Krueger does; and understand 
your new-found knowledge fully be- 
cause of the brilliant doctor's lucid, scien- 
tific explanations. 


KURT KRUEGER, M.D.—AN 
EX-NAZI 


Dr. Krueger writes without passion or prejudice, 
with medical college frankness. He is both a Chris 
tian and an “‘Aryan'’ and was a Nazi, till he realized 
the debasing purposes of the “Cult for eult it 


ea: UPTON SINCLAIR 


This famous American author says in a special in 
troduction to this book: ‘‘I take the liberty of telling 














the critics and the book readers of my country that 
this volume is of great importance to our times 


OTTO STRASSER 


Ex-aide of Hitler, the man who came to power with 
Hitler and was one of his most intimate friends until 
he escaped Hitler's blood purge, writes a special in 
troduction to this book revealing his intimate know! 
edge of Hitler. 


K. ARVID ENLIND, M.D., 
LT. COL. MED. RES., U. S. ARMY 


In a special preface to this book says: 
“As a doctor, I recognize the phenomena described 
as human, and as such understandable 


This Is What This Sensational 
BOOK REVEALS 


The Roehm-Hess Relationship @ Hitler's Habits ¢ 
The Patient's Confession @ Hitler's Bestialism @ 
Blitz-Dreams and Nightmares @ Campaign Against 
Jews @ Attempted Assassination © The Suicide 
Complex @ Hitler's Prison Days @ Hitler's Odyssey 
of Torture © Murder Complex © Hitler's Friends © 
Hitler the Man © Hitler's Childhood © Hitler the 
Frustrated Artist © Why Hitler is a Madman. 




















































































































DON’T MISS THIS MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 
OF THE WHOLE WAR — from the personal, confiden- 


tial files of one of Europe’s eminent psychologists. 


by OR. 


Hitler's pers 






NEVER BEFORE—SUCH A 
LITERARY MIRACLE! 


Imagine! Dr. Krueger had to live 
the subject matter of his epoch- 
making beak. His knowledge made 
Hitler fear him and hate him. He 
had to flee Germany to live, for he, 
too, was on the purge list. So he 
dedicates this literary miracle to the 
reclamation of the world, to the 
establishment of the Four Freedoms. 
You MUST read this book. Your 
— and friends should read it. 
Simply read the coupon—then send it, 
but no money—and these supremely 
useful historical facts become yours. 





10-Day Trial Coupon 


Biltmore Publishing Co. 
45 E. 17th St., Dept. 903 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Rush my copy of “I Was Hitler’s Doctor.”’ 
When the postman arrives with my book, | 
will pay him $1.98 plus, small postage and 
C. O. D. charge. I understand that t may read the book 
for 10 days and if I am not completely satisfied I may re- 
turn it for full refund. 
O Mail C. O. D. I will pay postman $1.98 plus few cents postage. 
O I enclose $1.98—mail postpaid. 
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